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AUGUST. 


BY CHAUNCEY HORK TOWNSEND. 





The waterfalls are low. With leaf or bough 

The winds converse but seldom; thy true 
\ vice, 

0 August, is the thunder! 

Rich powerful spirits, and of these art thou 

With passien deep thou dost the earth en- 
dow, 

Bringing to temperate 
near, 

Making the meadows pale,—golden the ear 

Of rustling corn; and capable to bow 

The inmost spirit with an awful fear 

When lightning-charged, thy lofty turret- 
clouds 

Stand out with edges white against the blue 

And breathless heaven. Oh, far from towns 
and clouds 

I would thy bounty and thy anger view, 

Tempered by mountain breezes, cool and 
clear. 


So rejoice 


climes an India 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The annual school meetings in the 
towns and villages of the State of New 
York, which took place last week, were in 
Many cases largely attended by women 
who own property or who have children 
in the public schools. The meetings and 
elections were held in Westchester County 
on Tuesday evening. In some of the larger 
and more important districts there were 
bitter contests, due in some instances to 
the efforts of politicians to control the 
schools. The most exciting were held 
in White Plains, Sing Sing and Dobbs 
Ferry, The candidates for trustee in Sing 
‘ing were County Judge Smith Lent, 
President of the Board of Education, and 
Dr, E. B. Sherwood, president of the vil- 
‘age. The friends of both candidates had 





ten canvassing the vote for several days. 
There was a representation of twenty- 
‘tree women, who stayed through the 
Meeting, which lasted for three hours, 
‘nd voted on every candidate. It was the 
frst time women had voted at a school 
Meeting in Sing Sing, and their presence 











_ estimates that in 





kept many angry partisans of both sides 
in restraint. 





A national Sociological Convention will 
be held at Lake Bluff, Ill., August 16-27, 
“to discuss all sociological questions, with 
a view of disseminating information that 
will tend to remove the social conditions 
which are a source of unrest and unhap- 
piness among the people.’’ The speakers 
include noted ministers, teachers, scien- 
tists, lawyers, reformers, and business 
men, and the attendance promises to be 


large. 
—c“-“(X.V.3.,6.S -——— 


‘The King of Siam,”’ writes Mrs. Mari- 
ana W. Chapman, “has forty wives,” 
“and in the harem are three thousand 
women who never go out. When Miss 
Jessie Ackerman, in a missionary spirit, 
urged upon him the benefit of education 
for them, he replied: ‘You know with ed- 
ucation there always come culture and 
refinement. If I educated my women, I 
should educate them into a state of dis- 
content, for they would want many things 
which it is impossible for them to have.’ 
Now that is a perfectly logical statement; 
and the king’s mind has travelled as far 
as that of the Lord Chancellor of England, 
to all appearance.” 


Oe 


“The Lord Chancellor is very anxious 
lest woman should enter the franchise de- 
partment of the English Government, be- 
cause ‘she will accept nothing but that 
which she believes to be right, a quality 
which renders her a dangerous guide in 
political questions.’ Neither man has ap- 
parently grasped the thought that there is 
something wrong about the institution it- 
self that needs mending. The one pool 
will have its waters stirred to advantage 
by education, and the other will gain by 
having in it more people who ‘will accept 
only what they think is right.’ ” 


—-—- 2_ee — 





“If the English Government has not 
enough unprincipled voters to balance it 
on the other side, it is a very fortunate 
nation. In Siam the education of wom- 
en would be the beginning of beneficent 
revolution. In England it would be only 
one more roll of the wheels in a car of 
progress nearly arrived at its goal. Let 


us be gentle with the King of Siam!” 


<>" 


Clara Barton, president of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Society, is at present in 
Cuba, extending aid to orphans. She 
that unhappy island 
there are 50,000 destitute orphan chil- 
dren of reconcentrados, whose parents 
have died of want. ‘Almost every living 
child among them represents the sacrifice 
of a heroic mother. When there was 
little food the mother went without it 
and died. The children ate and lived.” 





—_——- — 


The Medford Woman's Club, always 
fruitful of able, thoughtful work, will 
next year, through its Ethics Committee, 
take up the question of social conditions. 
This committee will follow the course of 
any bills brought up before the Legisla- 
ture, concerning woman suffrage, prison 
reform, and temperance, and will study 
these questions in detail. 


-=_—--— 


Weimplore every woman who sees this 
week’s paper to read the shocking facts 
entitled ‘‘Women Slaves in Japan.’’ A 
similar state of affairs existsin the Philip- 
pines, and in every other Oriental coun- 
try. Do woman want such populations 
added to our own? What will be the 
result upon the future status of American 
womanhood? Let women be warned in 
time. 





-_—--_ 





A corner lot on a crowded street in 
Toledo, O., has been carefully prepared 
for achildren’s playground. It is expect- 
ed that the children of the neighborhood, 
who heretofore have had only the streets 
wherein to play and exercise, will gather 
in this playground, and under wise super- 
vision and helpful influences will acquire 
healthy physical and moral growth. 
Mayor Jones said in his speech at the 
opening of this ground that, costing less 
than a thousand dollars, “it is of more 
value to the citizens of Toledo, to the 
state of Ohio, and to the Christian world, 
than the jail costing a hundred thousand.”’ 





The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has informed Collector McClain in Phila- 
delphia that women purchasing agents, 
who buy goods outright at the stores and 
direct the stores to deliver the goods to 





the parties giving the orders, are not com- 
mercial brokers, as defined in the war- 
revenue act, and therefore not liable to the 
$20 tax. 


—_— ss oa 

The new club organ, The Club Woman's 
Magazine, edited by Mrs. Ada Brown Tal- 
bot, is winning friends and bids fair to be- 
come a success. One interesting feature 
is a fine group of corresponding editors, 
one for each State. They have taken up 
their work with an earnestness and en- 
thusiasm which will go far to insure suc- 
cess. Among them are Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, who represents Indiana; Mrs. 
Annie Johnson, president of the Georgia 
State Federation; Mrs. Emma Shaw Col- 
cleugh of Rhode Island; and the entire 
staff is composed of prominent club- 
women who are trained workers and 
specialists. 





Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, who recently 
did the Greenacre people a service by 
consenting to take the place of an absent 
speaker, proved a most worthy substitute. 
She was fresh from the Buffalo Confer- 
ence, which she called ‘‘the most im- 
portant gathering ever held there in the 
interests of patriotism and social re- 
form.’’ Mrs. Mead said that woman suf- 
frage was not among the questions dis- 
cussed, simply because every one of the 
delegates appeared to be in favor of that 
reform, 








—=—e- 


In Switzerland the right of women to 
vote in church affairs is being earnestly 
discussed. The ‘free church” of Canton 
Waadt has given women this right, and 
other churches are forced to face the 
question. A movement in favor of wom- 
en is spreading through the national 
churches. In Chexbres a large majority 
of the congregation favored it. So did 
the church in Oron. Other churches 
wait to see how it works in Waadt. In 
Bale the theologians opposed, the laymen 
largely favored, the rights of women. 


Oe O 





A schoolfellow of Aguinaldo’s, who has 
recently been employed at the army head- 
quarters in Maniia as typewriter, says that 
Aguinaldo is a hard student and used lit- 
erally to turn night into day. It was at 
college, he said, that Aguinaldo acquired 
his pronounced ideas on republicanism, 
and when he was only sixteen years old 
he started a boys’ paper called La Re- 
publica. In his schooldays he was quiet, 
but everybody liked him. He was chari- 
table and had a great lea of ome’s duty 
to the poor. 





—— >? a 





COMERS AND GOERS. 





So many of those whom Mrs. Stone 
called “the essential souls’’ are away just 
now, that we were more than glad when 
Mrs. Ednah Cheney came in for a word 
before departing for Bar Harbor next 
week. We begged her to look well to the 
ferry-slip, alas! She had with her some 
excellent pictures of our old friend, Mrs. 
Spring, in her home at Los Angeles, and 
also the interesting portrait-album, called 
‘‘Who’s Who at the International Con- 
gress,’ and issued by The Gentlewoman, 
of London. Here are ‘‘essential souls’ 
in plenty. We look with special interest 
at the familiar, cordial faces of Baroness 
Gripenberg and Florence Balgarnie, our 
pleasantly remembered visitors—and at 
Lady Aberdeen, whom Mrs. Stone wel- 
comed here so warmly. Here is the 
bright countenance of Frau Marie Stritt, 
of Dresden, an ardent suffragist Here 
we find Mme. Bogelot, Mlle. Marie Pope- 
lin, the Belgian lawyer, Miss Cons, Frau 
Minna Cauer, Frau Lena Morgenstern, 
with a crowd of other well-known names, 
to whom we like to fit the faces, from our 
own and other countries. The circle in- 
cludes Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, and the 
steady, wise face of the good friend, Mrs. 
Ellen C. Johnson, to whom in her com- 
pany we said good-bye on the steamer’s 
deck, little thinking it was for the last 
time. ‘‘Who’s Who” is well worth having, 
and a brief sketch of the subject accom- 
panies each picture. 

Miss Blackwell departed for camp last 
Tuesday, and the stream of returning pos- 
tal cards, relating to all departments of 
her comprehensive labors, began to 
pour in on the same day as usual. Miss 
Turner is rusticating at Martha’s Vine- 
yard to gain full strength for the manage- 
ment of the Fair next December. Mrs. 
Cheney has set a good example by leav- 
ing thus early a generous contribution of 
money towards the Fair’s success. All 
the letters that came from the JoURNAL 
office to me at Gloucester spoke of daily 





help and comfort from the presence of 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, the treasurer 
of the National American W. S. A., then 
detained in Boston by her husband's 
business. So cheery and cordial, so wise 
and kind and business-like she was, so 
ready to “lend a hand,” in any way, that 
everybody welcomed her coming, and all 
were sorrowful to say good-bye. One 
day, when she was watching a practised 
hand deftly wrapping Woman's Jour- 
NALS, she exclaimed: “You do those 
mighty nice!’ And when Miss Turner, 
who sat opposite, responded temperately, 
‘Yes, Miss J. does the papers very well,” 
Mrs. Upton burst into one of her magnifi- 
cent hearty laughs, and said: ‘‘'There’s 
jnst the difference between East and 
West, between your way and my way— 
“You say things are done ‘very well,’ and I 
say they’re mighty nice!” 

Surely we could use her own warm 
phrase to describe herself; and all kindly 
wishes follow, as, with her good husband 


she sails away for Soutn America. 
C. W. 





A COLORADO CLUB-WOMAN'S VIEW. 

Mrs. Elizabeth LB. Harper of Durango, 
Treasurer of the Colorado State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, writes in answer 
to a letter of inquiry about the direful 
results that are said by certain anony- 
mous correspondents to have followed 
equal suffrage in Colorado: 

It is hard to imagine how such false 
reports could gain circulation. To one 
living in Colorado, and knowing that wo- 
man suffrage has proved satisfactory 
beyond the hopes of its most ardent ad- 
vocates, to attempt to speak of its bene- 
fits is like writing of the blessing of 
health, the benefit of sunshine, or any 
other self-evident fact. 1 would think it 
unnecessary did I not remember that 
when the men of Colorado in 1893 voted 
for equal suffrage, many of our women 
were opposed and worked against it; and 
I shall always be mortified to have to ad- 
mit that I was one of that number. It 
was not that | did not believe taxation 
without representation to be tyranny, 
but I thought woman suffrage unneces- 
sary and inexpedient. 

Seeing is believing, and it is seeing 
the benefits of equal suffrage, not only to 
our women, but to our men, that has 
made me the most enthusiastic of equal 
suffragists. 

We do not claim that no mistakes 
have been made or that women have com- 
pletely purified politics. As some one has 
said, **They have not yet puritied society, 
though long members of it.’’ But because 
of women’s interest, better polling places 
have been provided and better men are 
placed in nomination, as all parties realize 
that it is useless to nominate men whom 
the women will not support. Politicians 
have learned that for a principle women 
will organize, work without pay, and vote 
to put down the wrong, and they are, as 
one expressed himself, “appalled at the 
interest the women are taking in the 
thing.”’ 

It is our progressive, intelligent club 
women who take the most interest in our 
elections. While women register and vote 
more generally than men, the illiterate 
and disreputable are not much in evi- 
dence, as they do not take the same Inter- 
est in the vital questions of the day as 
their more intellectual sisters. I doubt 
if any woman of intelligence, who has 
lived where she could vote, would be con- 
tent to live in a State where she was de- 
nied this right. 

Instead of equal suffrage causing men 
to have less respect for women, one of its 
most noticeable results is the increased 
respect and deference with which we are 
treated. Besides men’s natural admira- 
tion for bright, progressive women, they 
never lose sight of the important fact 
that we have a vote. 

So far as the home is concerned, we 
recognize that the ignorance and narrow- 
ness of mothers has done more to retard 
the physical and mental development of 
the human race than any other influence, 
and the ignorance and narrowness of 
mothers has sprung naturally from the 
isolations of the home. If suffrage takes 
a woman from the home for a time, she 
is worth more to her family because of 
her temporary absence. 

After five years of equal suffrage in 
our State, I know | am voicing the opinion 
of our leading men and women when I 
say that the result has been good, and 
nothing but good, It has made our wom- 
en more self-reliant, more tolerant, more 
keenly interested in affairs of State and 
nation, and broader in every way. 

When any one from Colorado asserts 
that equal suffrage is a failure, it will bea 
man (or the wife or relative of a man) 
who has political aspirations, but whose 
life will not stand the test of the women’s 
vote. 

To one who is familiar with, and who 
partially believed in, the prophecies of 
dire calamities to follow women’s voting, 
it is rather amusing to see how ridiculous 
they now seem. In Colorado, women’s 
voting is an accepted fact, and excites no 
more comment than trial by jury. 

ELIZABETH BRADFORD HARPER. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss Mary C. Darsy has been ap- 
pointed postmistress at Wilmington, N. 
C., by President McKinley. 


Miss CARRIE Ives SAUNDERS, principal 
of the Saginaw (Mich.) Cooking School, 
is conducting the Bay Port Hotel this 
season, 

Mrs. A. P. Stevens, of Hull House, 
and Mrs. Edna Sheldrake, of Northwest- 
ern University Settlement, have been com- 
missioned as probation officers to serve 
under the new juvenile court law of 
Illinois. 

Mme. LILLI LEuMen, of operatic fame, 
is said to have refused to appear in 
“Selika,”’ an opera which requires per- 
sonal adornment with feathers. She has 
left her fortune, by will, to the Berlin 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, 


Miss SARAH HALLOWELL has sent from 
Paris to the Art Institute of Chicago, a 
collection of medals engraved by Chaplin, 
Roty, and other medallists. She has se- 
cured for the fall exhibition in Chicago 
a large number of important pictures. 


Mrs. Roswet.t P. Hircucock, author 
of ‘Two Women in the Klondike,” has 
gone back tothe Yukon. This time she 
is upon a humanitarian mission. She has 
interested the Canadian Government in 
the improvement of the drainage of Daw- 
son City, which stands in the centre of a 
malarial marsh. 


Miss SUSAN DE Forest Day, the New 
York society woman, who, a year or so 
ago, converted a trading steamer into a 
handsome steam yacht, and went sailing 
away, has written a book in which she 
describes a cruise through the West In- 
dies. Miss Day belongs to several yacht 
clubs, and is one of the few women in 
this country who are practical sailing- 
masters, 


THE DoWAGER QUEEN KAPIOLANI, who 
died recently at Honolulu, had no chil. 
dren, and lavished her affection and her 
fortune, which at one time was large, on 
the unfortunates among the people she 
once reigned over. Among the many 
good works with which she is credited, is 
the establishment of the home for leper 
girls which bears her name. She was 
also interested in and contributed to 
many of the hospitals, schools, and pub- 
lic gardens of the islands. 


QUEEN WILHELMINA, of Holland, has 
received a unique souvenir of her inaugu- 
ration. The committee of the Neth- 
erland ‘“Journalistenkring” has spent 
months of patient labor collecting all 
that was written by foreign journalists 
present at the inauguration festivities ‘in 
September last, and the resnlt is five 
large volumes bound in morocco leather, 
and filled with cuttings and illustrations 
from every journal and paper represented. 
The magnificent albums, ornamented on 
every page with original headings, bor- 
ders, and appropriate devices, are as un- 
like the ordinary receptacle for news 
paper cuttings as can possibly be imag- 
ined, and the young queen has studied 
their pages with interest. 


Miss MARy Jonnston, whose first 
novel, ‘‘Prisoners of Hope,’”’ published 
last season, won fame for its author and 
lasting admiration for her work, is pub- 
lishing her second novel, ‘To Have and 
to Hold,” in the Atlantic. She is twenty- 
nine years old, a native of Buchanan, 
Botetourt County, Virginia, of Scotch- 
Irish blood, She lives at Birmingham, 
Ala., which has been her home since her 
sixteenth year, barring a period of four 
years spent in New York. Miss Jobn- 
ston’s first attempts were with verse, for 
her own amusement, to beguile the te- 
dium of a winter's invalidism. Then 
she began her novel, and two years of 
her scant leisure were devoted to it. 
When completed, the MS. was placed 
before Houghton, Mifflin & Co., who, 
quick to recognize its worth, at once ac- 
cepted it; and, brought out in 1898. It 
straightway became one of the notable 
successes of the season. She has travelled 
much in her own country and abroad, 
and observed much. Miss Jolnston 
writes modestly of her own work: “Since 
the loss of my mother, nine years ago, 
I have been at the head of a large house 
hold. I am a busy woman, with many 
interests and responsibilities, and frail 
health, and my writing is largely of the 
nature of fancy work,—to be picked up 
at odd moments when nothing more 
pressing engages my attention.” 
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A SHARE OF THE PURSE. 


Bay Ciry, Micu., Aue. 7, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In your issue of July 29, we are pleased 
to read an article having the above title. 
It suggests to us that you can do good by 
explaining to your readers how husband 
and wife may fix purse and property mat- 
ters to cultivate the best relations between 
them in these matters, and, at the same 
time educate both in mutual confidence 
which affords much happiness. This will 
also improve the business ability of men 
as well as women, by bringing those di- 
rectly affected in the family by business 
results into frequent consultation on 
business. Much as women may desire 
men to do all the business, serious conse- 
quences often befall women without ex- 
perience. But probably the worst is 
from lack of ability of husband or wife 
to appreciate the situation in which the 
other one is placed regarding money or 
property, and the unhappiness thereby 
engendered. 

In Michigan it is lawful for husband 
and wife to own real estate by deed run- 
ning to themselves “as joint tenants, and 
not as tenants in common, and to their 
heirs and assigns, and to the survivor of 
them, and to the heirs and assigns of the 
survivor of them.’ Such deed relieves 
the surviving husband or wife of all need 
for probate, and places him or her in full 
control of the real estate without expense 
or delay. The widow, in many cases, 
suffers serious losses because real estate 
had been in name of husband only, and 
legal costs follow. This joint deed saves 
property to the widow, so she can wisely 
use it for welfare of the minor children: 
and who can be more concerned for them 
than the mother? It also saves to the 
childless widow that which might descend 
to heirs who had no part in accumulating 
the property, and who are so ready to be 
advantaged by the old law that gives 
property to blood relatives in preference 
to a widow. 

In business matters, if the husband and 
wife are partners, either can take income 
and receipt for it, and can pay bills. This 
cultivates understanding of the cost of 
money or of an article purchased, as well 
as of value in relation to cost. This un- 
derstanding contributes to happiness. 

Feeling responsibility, such as this prac- 
tice will foster, it is judicious for both 
wife and husband to have access to their 
funds, each being responsible to the other 
for proper use of means. The aptness of 
women in this direction is being increas- 
ingly demonstrated. 

We each have free access to all our 
funds. Our real estate is deeded in joint 
tenancy, by counsel of a woman suffragist 
who is a lawyer of many years’ practice 
and long sittings on circuit and supreme 
court benches in Michigan. 

MELVIN A. Root, 
Marrua E, Root, 





—_—--- 


WOMEN SLAVES IN JAPAN. 


In a letter to the Toronto (Can.) Wo- 
man's Journal, Eliza Spencer Large, the 
missionary in Japan, describes the quar- 
ters and conditions of women slaves in 
that country. She writes: 


Our Florence Crittenton Home is filling 
up; we have now seven in it— six of these 
are saved from an evil life. Mr, Critten- 
ton has been most liberal, and promises us 
still more toward the carrying on of the 
Home. And could you visit, as I did a 
few weeks ago, the Yoshiwara licensed 
prostitutes’ quarter, you would indeed re- 
joice that such a haven of refuge had been 
made possible. 

Accompanied by Mrs. 8. K. Gooderham, 
one of our leading W. C. T. U. workers, 
and the matron of our Home, we entered 
this prison house of over 3,000 of our sis- 
ters just at seven in the evening. It was 
the time of the cherry blossoms, and the 
row of trees down the centre of the 
streets were in full bloom. Parents with 
their families wandered up and down, ad- 
miring in turn the beauty of the flowers 
and the painted, gorgeously arrayed hu- 
man wares that were fast filling the show- 
windows of every house on either side of 
the streets. The houses are from two to 
four stories high. On the ground floor 
are windows, such as you see in our large 
stores in your own city; nothing but 
wooden bars between them and the street. 
These are carpeted with red or crimson. 
The background is a mass of gilt, mas- 
sive carving, and mirrors. Here and 
there are set brightly polished braziers of 
brass, and around these in some windows 
were seated the slaves. The hour was 
early, and the toilet arrangements were 
not all completed. Sume were putting on 
the finishing touches to the painting and 
powdering of face, cheeks, and lips. 
Others paraded before the mirrors to see 
if the outer garment—the upper part of 
which is crimson—was properly adjusted ; 
while soberly dressed women of advanced 
age went in and out among them to see 
that all were in proper order. These sis- 
ters of ours are arranged in order—the one 
who has brought her master the greatest 
gain during the previous month being at 
the head of the class. 

As the darkness fell the streets were 
lighted brilliantly with electricity, and 
the numbers of men increased. As we 
passed along we were whistled at, called 





to, and invited in, now and then hearing 
the remark, ‘‘They aie only women.” 
Once in good Euglish we heard, “Please 
come in and see us.” From such a one, 
in such a place, it seemed terrible to hear 
our own tongue, and we wondered where 
she had gotten her kaowledge of English. 
Had she ever heard of a better way? 
Was she there because she wanted to be, 
or had filial duty compelled her to sell 
her womanhovod? 

Outside of each cage of human souls 
sat a man calling out the merits of his 
special cageful, and inviting the passers- 
by to come in and examine for themselves, 
In one window there was a notice to the 
effect that in this collection there was a 
new article—positively first appearance; 
any one desiring such may ask for——, 
and here was given the name by which 
this soul was to be known. 

As the crowds increased, men entered 
the windows, accompanied by the beating 
of drums; and over the heads of the girls 
they scraped flint, causing showers of 
sparks to fall on them, this signifying 
the purifying that would bring good luck, 
One girl, as the man passed on, in a coy 
way called him back, saying, ‘I must 
have more for good luck,”’ and when a 
double share had tallen upon her, smil- 
ingly she said, ‘‘Now IL shall be fortu- 
nate.’’ We wondered what were the real 
thoughts of her heart, for upon many of 
the faces despair was plainly written. 

An hour passed, and though we had 
not yet gone a fourth of the way around 
the streets of this walled city, from which 
there is but one way of entrance and exit 
—on every other side being water—the 
constant stream of jinrikisbas bringing 
the patrons of these human wares, warned 
us that it was time for us to leave, 
Passing out through the massive gate, 
guarded on either side, so that flight is 
impossible, we interviewed a policeman 
as to the number of inmates, and were 
told that there were something more than 
3,000, over 250 houses, while the average 
number of visitors each twenty-four 
hours was five to each inmate—15,000 a 
day! 

Have I written too plainly? Do you 
turn in horror from the terrible picture 
as it is presented before you? Do you 
wonder that all night I could not sleep, 
and that before me were those cages full 
of my sisters, sold by heartless parents in 
order to meet some trifling need? Even 
now, though two months have passed, I 
cannot blot the terrible impression from 
my memory. It has been a new revelation 
to me of the need of more earnest work 
than ever for the uplifting of women, and 
the teaching of that purity that calls 
for clean living from men and women 
alike. 

Remarking a few days later on the num- 
ber of parents seen in this quarter with 
their children, | was told that was done 
to familiarize the girls with the scene, 
and to arouse in them admiration and 
longing for the brilliant surroundings, 
Every article of clothing bears the mark 
of a prostitute, from the head-dvess to the 
wooden clogs, so that, were a girl to sne- 
ceed in escaping, she would be known at 
once as a licensed prostitute. Thirty-five 
thousand of our sisters are thus bound by 
government permission in this land. On 
my desk lies a letter from an Englishman, 
who has long been a resident of Japan. 
He writes: “I think that a judicious effort 
to arouse public opinion abroad, so as to 
create something of a stir, would result 
in the world’s press taking up the ques 
tion.’ Can it not be done? 
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MR. GARRISON’S SONNETS APPROVED. 
New York, Ava, 7, 189. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The tone of your review of William 
Lloyd Garrison’s Sonnets, “A Nation’s 
Shame,”’ saddens me. I am not ready to 
believe that this nation will carry out to 
its bitter end what you so rightly call a 
“cruel, unjust, and needless war.’’ 

Iam reminded of Elijah in the wilder- 
ness, who thought he was the only one 
left on the Lord’s side. You tell us that 
Mr. Garrison's poems are ‘on the unpop- 
ular side,’ and that ‘the will have but 
little public sympathy.’’ I am not sure 
about that. Elijah was assured that there 
were yet ‘‘seven thousand men who had 
not bowed the knee to Baal.”” Although 
the newspapers and ‘‘claquers’’ talk 
for war, I believe that a majority of the 
people would be glad to know to-morrow 
that it had been decided to leave the in- 
habitants of the Philippines to work out 
their government in their own way, we 
simply saying ‘‘Hands off!” to the rest of 
the world. 

Military fever, hope of commercial gain, 
and zeal for civilization and Christianity 
were among the prominent causes which 
have put us into this unhappy state. 

The military fever, started and kept up 
by the cry of ‘‘Free Cuba” and Spanish 
cruelties, has already cooled; and more and 
more those who were zealous for the last- 
named cause are coming to see that 
Christianity and civilization are not helped 
by militarism, such as would have to pre- 
vail in the Philippines. 

It was stated at the W. C. T. U. School 
of Methods recently held at Asbury Park, 
N. J., that there are already 300 American 
liquor saloons in Manila, and that a single 
brewing company had sent one million 
bottles of beer as samples. 

Yesterday I saw in a paper the heading 
—‘'Drunk and Deserted; now may be 
Shot.”’ It was followed by the story of ‘‘a 
young soldier who drank heavily and cast 
military obligations to the winds.” 





Another story about a deserter, which 
I herewith append, I saw verbatim in two 
different papers, and presume it was in 
many more. Whether true or not, the fact 
that it is published with no disapproving 
comments, ought to arouse those who 
would fain ‘‘civilize and Christianize”’ the 
Filipinos by military subjugation, and bid 
them pause before going farther: 

Kansas Ciry, Mo., JuLy 27.—Sergeant 
George A. Lamarsh, of Company H, ‘Twen- 
tieth Kansas Volunteers, now in this city, 
tells a strange story of Corporal Leonard 
B. Hayes, the only traitor in the American 
army. Corporal Hayes, he says, became 
enamored of a Filipino beauty, and, de- 
serting his comrades, was placed in charge 
of a Filipino battery, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant. He met his death in almost the 
first engagement in which he fought 
against his country. Sergeant Lamarsh 
said: ‘*‘We had charged the Filipinos, driv 
ing them back and killing and wounding 
many. Among the wounded left on the 
field we found Hayes. He was recognized 
by several of the boys. One of the sol- 
diers of the Second Oregon drove his bayo- 
net through the body of the wounded 
traitor and lifted him above his head and 
held him there while the soldiers shot 
him. The body was thrown into a trench 
and buried with several dead Filipinos. 
We would have treated him worse if we 
had known how.” 

Hayes was a corporal in Company I, 
First ColoradoVolunteers. 

It seems to be our duty to keep these 
things before the people and strive to 
have them see the sort of spirit this un- 
righteous war is engendering. Let us 
“ery aloud and spare not.”” Let us still 
have faith that a sense of right and jus- 
tice will assert itself ere long, and that 
the American people are not recreant to 
the principles for which their fathers 
fought. Cevia B, WHITEHEAD. 
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MRS. STANTON BLATCH ON THE COUNCIL. 

The following comments on the Inter- 
national Council and the recent debate in 
the House of Commons may interest your 
readers. 

As one of the managing committee 
Mrs. Blatch could more readily appreciate 
the good work done by women in success- 
fully organizing that complicated under- 
taking, carrying on half a dozen meetings 
at the same time. 

Mrs, Blatch says: 

The Congress consumed much money 
and more energy, and the practical reply 
to it, right here in England, was to de- 
prive womeu under the new London Gov- 
ernment Bill of the right they had to 
hold office in the old vestries. Several 
triends, who heard all the debates, told 
me that there was a distinct tone of fear 
in every speech adverse to us. Our law- 
makers were conscious that we were 
getting on rapidly, and they were afraid. 
‘The Congress is said to have given ground 
for these fears, and hence the opposition. 

On the positive side | am sure the 
Council worked good, In the first place 
the mere fact that it was held is an achieve- 
ment. It was a magnificent demonstra- 
tion, too, of the organizing faculty of 
women. It was a triumph of detail plan- 
ning as it moved on day by day without 
one serious bitch. Then | think it was 
an enormous benefit to draw, as such 
meetings do, large numbers of women 
together. Itis a step towards breaking 
down their old isolation. Anything that 
gives women the least notion of the value of 
codperative action, will in the end be of 
inestimable benefit to the world. 

As an intellectual feast, | think it can 
only be praised from the standpoint of 
the average woman, It certainly gave her 
food; though it was not a banquet for 
those further advanced. Of course no 
one person could have heard everything, 
as five or six sessions were going on at 
the same time, and, therefore, an incon- 
trovertible conclusion is impossible, But 
still I can say that so far as my experience 
went, and that of several of my friends, 
the Congress struck at no time any high, 
inspiring note. One of the best sections 
dealt with the drama. Mrs. “endal, a 
leading actress here, was in tis chair, 
and the leading speakers were Genevieve 
Ward and Mary Shaw. The whole tone 
of the platform was that of people who 
lived as equals in a republic, the republic 
of art. There was a magnificent belief 
in themselves and their work apparent 
in every word. Their esprit de corps 
amounted almost to superb conceit. The 
wit, the humor, the self-reliance were 
refreshing. We had an exhibition of the 
woman free and independent, and quite 
unconscious that ber position is unique. 
The self reliant creature did no snivelling, 
and showed po bitterness. I do not know 
when I have had a deeper and more in- 
teresting glimpse into life. 
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WOMEN NEEDED IN POLITICS. 


An editorial writer in the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Post Express says: 


It was appropriate for the women of the 
International Council to visit (Queen Vic- 
toria; for there can be no doubt that the 
prosperous reign of the English queen is 
an argument for the value of womanly in- 
fluence in political affairs. The supremacy 
of a woman is not by any means a new 
thing in the history of the world; and its 
value, as illustrated in the case of Victo- 
ria, is made good from the career of many 
other women, some abler and better than 
she is, and some abler, but by no means 
so good, or so fortunate. It seems to be 
the fact that the eraina nation, when a 





woman is sovereign, is apt to be great 
and prosperous; and among the women 
who have been sovereigns a great majority 
have been conscientious in the discharge 
of their duties, wise in the choice of their 
counsello:s, and capable in euterprise and 
action. Among men who have been sov- 
ereigns, on the other hand, the great ma- 
jority have been knaves or fools, or 
knaves and fools, It is time for some 
historical student to search out an ex- 
planation. A cynical suggestion is that 
as the Lord gave kings to Israel as a sort 
of curse, in anger at the perversity of the 
people, so the more kingly a ruler is the 
worse he is; and a woman, not being quite 
so capable of tyranny, robbery, and gen- 
eral rascality as a man makes a more tol- 
erable ruler, But there may be a more 
natural and flattering way of putting the 
same thought. Man, for the most part, 
has had direct control of great affairs, 
as the agent in civilization, while the ten- 
dencies leading to civilization have been 
more feminine than masculine. And in 
carrying on the work man has made a 
sad mess of human progress. One civi- 
lization after another has formed and 
failed; and even our own, of which we 
boast so much, is no great success, unless 
there be some means of bettering it. May 
not the secret of failure lie in the very 
fact that women have not had a more 
direct activity in public affairs, and may 
not the remedy lie in their political power? 





WOMEN MEDICAL MISSIONARIES. 


Miss Virginia C. Murdoch, in 1881, went 
to Kalgan, China, where she opened a 
dispensary and hospital, one department 
of which was an opium refuge. This was 
the beginning of the medical work of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the Con- 
gregational Church, After nine years of 
indefatigable labor the beloved physician 
herself was prostrated by typhoid fever, 
and came home for a year of rest. Soon 
after her return to China she opened a 
larger work in Peking. This means in 
Peking as a centre. In the beginning of 
the work it was necessary to make mis- 
sionary tours in order to bring to the peo- 
ple a knowledge of the blessing offered. 
Dr. Murdoch gives a sketch of such a 
trip: 

Miss Russell and I went on a long tour. 
We visited 33 villages or more, A meeting 
was held in each place and of course 
a great crowd was present. The Bible- 
woman did exceeding well and was lis- 
tened to with greater interest and quiet- 
ness than any of the native preachers we 
had with us. The novelty of hearing an 
educated Chinese woman discoursing on 
a new doctrine was something out of the 
every day course of things, and was ap- 
preciated. ‘To get to all these places we 
travelled in every sort of vehicles, in carts, 
and wheelbarrows, on donkeys, and seve- 
ral kinds of boats. At one place we dis- 
tributed medicine from a boat in a drench- 
ing rain. The number of patients seen 
during this tour was 900, 

Dr. Murdoch has been released for a 
year at home, but will sail this month to 
resume the work, and is more happy to 
go than to remain. Her last year of ser- 
vice expressed in figures reads thus: 
Care of the bealth of our missionaries in 
Peking: daily visit to the Bridgman 
School, where sixty girls require constant 
attention to prevent development of 
disease to which heredity and mode of 
former life have made them predisposed. 
Daily work in the dispensaries, of which 
there are two in Peking and three in out- 
stations. There are regular days for each 
place, notice of which is posted in 33 
villages. Except in the farmer’s busy 
season people come in crowds, A native 
preacher and a Bible-woman are always 
in attendance. There is first a general 
meeting, then the preacher talks to the 
men in the court, and the women and 
children in the house listen to the Bible- 
woman, Number of patients seen, 11,000; 
number of prescriptions given, 22,000,.— 
Chicayo Advance. 
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A WORD ABOUT DUST. 





The silly, selfish slaves of fashion, with 
their trailing skirts, not only injure them- 
selves, but are constantly invading the 
rights of others, by stirring up the dust 
filled with microbes wherever they go in 
the streets as well as on the floors and 
carpets in our palace homes, It is re- 
ported that in Vienna they have con- 
structed hygiene telephone stations in 
which the girls employed must wear short 
dresses to prevent their stirring up the 
dust on the floor. It was found that the 
dust stirred up by the long skirts in- 
jured the telephone. A similar method 
has been adopted in Chicago. If dust in- 
jures the telephone, it surely must the 
working of the lungs and air passages. 
If women, to fulfil the requirements of 
business, are forced to adopt a rational 
costume, why do they not on moral 
grounds adopt one for the street and the 
house? If business demands a certain 
costume on the ground of health, why 
should not morality on similar grounds 
make its demands in all places? One 
never in a dry day sees a woman with a 
skirt which touches the floor get into a 
street car or walk over a carpet, but they 
see, if the sun shines right, a cloud of 
fine dust rise after her. 

If the votaries of fashion remain ob- 











a 
livious to all considerations of conyep, 
ience, beauty, grace, and health, Some 
stringent measures must be adopted to 
abate this nuisance, which concerns the 
public as well as themselves. 

As an extra session of the New York 
Legislature is proposed, Gov. Roosevelt 
might suggest some consideration of this 
question to his compeers on the groung 
of public health and morality. 

ELIZABETH CaADy STAN‘oy. 
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THE HELPING HAND. 


Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, wh, 
is responsible for much common-seng 
philanthropy, says Harper's Bazar, hag 
recently been urging that Colleges 
throughout the country should use their 
fine buildings as inexpensive summe; 
schools for business women. In summer 
not only do teachers have several months 
of freedom, but stenographers are fre. 
quently at undesired liberty, many trades 
are less active, workers laid off, and em. 
ployees of all kinds have from one to 
two weeks’ vacation. It is always diff. 
cult for them, with their limited means, 
to obtain a country holiday, and most of 
them would eagerly embrace an oppor. 
tunity for cultivated society and intel. 
lectual occupation. Yet precisely in thege 
summer months do great airy buildings 
in beautiful grounds like those of Welles. 
ley or Clark University stand idle. The 
average trustee is fearful of allowing them 
to shelter any others than those they 
house in winter. And yet the college 
girl and the kind of working-woman who 
yearns for a little instruction are not g0 
far apart in the scale of created being that 
the one is unfit for the surroundings of 
the other. Eight years ago Miss Addams 
prevailed upon Rockford College, Illinois, 
to try the experiment. There every year 
a number of working-girls attend courses 
of nature study, Shakespeare classes, cor. 
respondence, drawing, botany, and other 
branches not too severe for holiday work, 
There is no lack of volunteer teachers, and 
good ones, They and the pupils both 
pay a trifling board and doa small amount 
of household work. Absolutely no injury 
has resulted to the college property, and 
undoubted good to hundreds of hard. 
worked women. Many a college girl, 
instead of stripping her room of its treas- 
ures when she leaves, fits it up prettily 
for the enjoyment of the less-fortunate 
sister who will occupy it after her, Yet 
Rockford has had no imitators, 
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COMMON SENSE ON SUFFRAGE. 











Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, in the ‘Polit 
ical Equality Series,’’ Vol. 4, No. 4, dated 
July, 1899. answers some of the objections 
of opponents of woman suffrage as follows: 
Suffrage is not a right, but a privilege. 

Neither the United States, nor any State 
Constitution, refers to it in other terms 
except asaright. No editor and no ora- 
tor ever speaks of the “‘privilege’’ of the 
suffrage. Lut we have no desire to quib- 
ble over words: right or privilege, it mat- 
ters not; it is the most valuable attribute 
of citizenship, and, by every law of justice 
and equity, it siould be granted to women 
upon the same terms as to men, 


More women willenter men's occupations, 
and wages will be still further lowered. 

In this free country none of the occupa- 
tions belongs exclusively to men, The 
suffrage could not offer more avenues of 
labor than already are open to women. 
Women do not underbid men, they simply 
take what they can get. If-men were dis- 
franchised they would be as helpless as 
women now are. Labor unions would avail 
but little if they had not votes behind 
them. Disfranchised, women are a dead 
weight on labour organizations; enfran- 
chised, working women would double the 
strength of the working men in every 
movement to protect the interests of both. 


Politics is too corrupt for women. 

Politics is what men make of it. The 
government may be divided briefly into 
four departments: State, society, church, 
home. The State is the only one from 
which women have been excluded. ‘The 
other three bave been maintained at the 
highest standard, but the first has become 
so corrupt it is not fit for women to have 
any part init. Can men promise that it 
will be any better if women wait? If men 
alone had tried to manage the four depart 
ments, all would have been demoralized. 
If women alone had attempted it, all would 
have been weak and inefficient. The com- 
bined influence, the varied qualities of 
both men and women, are necessary t0 
bring all to their highest and best estate. 
Women are not afraid to enter politics. 
Conscious of their own integrity and 
strength, they are confident they can bring 
to the material interests of the State, 
which the men have so grandly built up, 
moral and spiritual forces which are now 
sadly lacking in affairs of government. 
Men should not place this burden 

women, 

By so doing they will make other bur- 
dens lighter. The immense work in which 
women are engaged, in charities and re 
forms, in the constant “repairing of the 
damages of society,” would be infinitely 
less if they had some power to prevent 
the evils. They are shut out from all iv- 
fluence over causes, and permitted to deal 
only with effects. They are consider 
fully competent to bear the results ° 
pauperism and crime, but forbidden all 
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part in the making and administering of 
jaws and the shaping of conditions that 
would lessen the number of paupers and 
criminals. Even in their own households 
they must suffer from the effects of in- 
temperance, disease, unjust laws, etc., 
many of which they might prevent if they 
were not kept in a state of utter helpless- 
ness. Disfranchisement is no kindness to 
women; it is cruelly unjust, and makes 
their burdens heavier. 

Women do not know enough about poli- 

tics to vote intelligently. 

The ratio of general intelligence among 
women is as high as among men, while 
statistics show the percentage of illiteracy 
to be less. 
studying political economy and the ques- 
tions of the day they will do it, and will 
develop a comprehension that will sur- 
prise men as much as they were surprised 
when women proved themselves capable 
of the higher education, As they see a 
prospect of becoming a factor in politics 
they are pouring into the campaign meet- 
ings, until complaint is made that they 
are crowding out men. Without any 
preparation, it will be admitted that they 
are as capable of casting an intelligent 
ballot as the boys of twenty-one, or the 
mass Of newly aaturalized citizens. 


In conclusion: 

While the advocates of woman suffrage 
believe that it would purify politics and 
prove a benefit to the State, yet they base 
their claim primarily upon the inherent 
right of every citizen in a republic to a 
voice in the government. Upon the recog- 
nition of that claim democracy itself 
must stand or fall. The man who insists 
that the suffrage shall be the privilege of 
a single sex may just as logically insist 
that it shall be the privilege of a single 
class. We have not yet made the experi- 
ment of a real democracy or of a univer- 
sal suffrage, and until this has been done 
there is no foundation for declaring either 
asuccess or a failure. 

The franchise is simply the mode of par- 
ticipating in the common government and 
represents the interests of each individual, 
There is no way in which he may represent 
himself in public affairs except by mark- 
ing his opinions on a ballot and having it 
counted. We have no such things as proxy 
or virtual representation in this govern- 
ment. If we had, it could be delegated 
only by consent of the person represented, 
and women have never given this consent. 
On the contrary, they have protested 
against it in constantly increasing num- 
bers since the government was instituted, 
and the largest petition ever presented to 
the United States Congress was that of 
women asking to be protected in the 
tight to represent themselves, as guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. 
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STANDARD SET BY THE GIRLS. 


A masculine student at Tufts College 
was asked why he was hostile to coéduca- 
tion. 

“Well, I don’t know as I have anything 
specific. I made the statement as a gen- 
eral proposition,’’ he said. “A few girls 
inaclass will give the men a big push. 
When the ‘prof’ calls on us,we get up and 
think we do a good job, but the first girl 
called on pipes up and beats that easily, 
Half of our time is taken up with ath- 
letics, [t's a great part of the college life. 
The girls don’t get into athletics, but 
they sit down at home and grind out 
their lessons. Of twenty-five men, only 
one will turn out to bea grind, but twenty- 
four out of twenty-five girls will be grinds. 
They lead in scholarship invariably, and 
the professors give out tasks according to 
the standard set by the girls.” 

This year’s graduating class at Boston 
University numbered ninety-nine, of 
whom seventy-four were women. Of the 
ttn members of this year’s class who went 
into Phi Beta Kappa by reason of highest 
excellence in scholarship, nine were wom- 
1, and a friend of the solitary young 
tan says that he got into the fold, not so 
nuch on account of his application, but 
Yecause he was “naturally smart.” 

We hear a great deal in these days 
ibout perfect bodies, and a hymn to ath- 
kttics is sung in about every publication. 
Certainly, it should be a part of one’s re- 
gion to have a sound body, which means 
0a great extent, a sound mind and a 
lappy heart; but when one sees how 
Many of the college girls who ‘‘pipe up” 
‘udso ‘‘easily beat’’ the masculine stu- 
tent’s supposed “‘good job” have perfectly 
lealthy bodies, made and kept so by gym- 
‘sium and outdoor exercises, does it not 
*emas if the time spent by many men at 
tthletics far exceeds the necessity? Col- 
ge evidently means for the women what 
‘used to mean for men: a place to store 
te mind and brain, with such exercises 
troduced into the programme as are 
‘%edful to keep the blood in proper circu- 


When they have an object for | 


clear. It seems to mean to many male 
students a place where they can become 
perfect rowers, vaulters, baseball and foot- 
ball players, etc., with just enough study 
thrown in to keep them from “flunking”’ 
at the examinations. 

While this state of things continues, the 
girl students will undoubtedly continue to 
‘vive the mena big push,’’ and the pro- 
fessors must, from the very nature of 
things, “give out tasks according to the 
standard set by the girls.’”’—Success. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Patriotic NuGGets: Selections from 
Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Web- 
ster, Lincoln, and Beecher. Gathered 
by John R. Howard. New York: Fords, 
Howard, & Hulbert. Handy volume. 
Flexible cloth, gilt top, 40 cents. 

This little volume is composed of 
choice extracts from ‘‘six prophets whose 
wisdom the logic of facts has amply con- 
firmed.”’ The selections are made with 
care and discrimination. We wish, how- 
ever, that the position held by each of 
these eminent men towards the women of 
America had been specifically stated. In 
the case of Abraham Lincoln this has 
been done by the quotation of his remark- 
able New Salem campaign letter of 1836, 
addressed to his constituents, in the San- 
gamon Journal, which we copy entire: 

NEw SALEM, ILL., JUNE 13, 1836. 

To the Editor of the Journal: 

In your paper of last Saturday, I see a 
communication over the signature of 
**Many Voters,”’ in which the candidates 
who are announced in the Journal are 
called upon to “show their hands.’’ 
Agreed. Here’s mine: 

I go for all sharing in the privileges of 
the government who assist in bearing its 
burdens, consequently I go for admitting 
all whites to the right of suffrage who 
pay taxes or bear arms (by no means ex- 
cluding ‘‘females.’’) If elected, I shall con- 
sider the whole people of Sangamon my 
constituents, as weli those that oppose as 
those that support me. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

In the case of Beecher, the lifelong 
champion of woman suffrage and the first 
president of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, his advocacy of the 
cause is wholly overlooked. Of course, 
the principles inculcated by each and all 
of these illustrious men imply woman’s 
equality asa citizen. At a time like the 
present, when the American people are 
being urged by their leaders to embark in 
the accursed career of foreign invasion 
and conquest of subject races, this little 
pocket volume is especially timely and 
appropriate. H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Charlotte Perkins Stetson has reason to 
feel gratified that her book, ‘‘Women in 
Economics,’”’ is to be translated into 
Dutch, German, French, and Italian. 


The Rev. James De Normandie thus 
tells of the publication of Mrs. Celia 
Thaxter’s first poem in the Atlantic 
Monthly: ‘‘Once, when the longing for her 
island home at the Shoals was strong, she 
wrote ‘Landlocked.’ Writing a letter to 
Mrs. Channing, she slipped in the poem, 
and great was her surprise to find the 
verses later in the A/lantic Monthly. Mrs. 
Channing had sent them to Mr. Lowell, 
then editor of the magazine. This recog- 
nition of her gifts opened new interests 
to her, but she never turned aside from 
the constant duties of her home life.” 


Queen Margaret has promised to climb 
Rocca Melone, one of the highest peaks 
of the Italian Alps, to take part in 
the dedication of a statue of the Virgin 
of which the queen herself is the sculptor. 
About two years ago a company of Alpine 
militia were marching over Rocca Melone 
when an avalanche started and nearly ail 
were buried beneath a vast mass of snow. 
Assistance was summoned quickly from 
the nearest military post, and all the en- 
tombed men were rescued. The queen 
was strangely moved by the incident. 
She composed a thanksgiving prayer to 
the Virgin, and resolved to make a statue 
and erect it on the spot of the rescue. A 
verse of this prayer is engraven upon the 
pedestal of the statue. 

Mary Kingsley tells an amusing story 
about West African women, says the St. 
James Budget. There was a_ beautiful 
young black government official, in uni- 





ition, the muscles firm, and the brain 


form complete, and fate ordained one day 





THERE is more Catarrh in this section 
of the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., is the only constitutional 
cure on the market. It is taken internally 
in doses from ten drops to a teaspoonful. 
It acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to 
cure. Send for circulars and testimonials. 

Address, 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, Tic. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











that he should be told off to superintend 
the coaling of a little gunboat. The coal- 
ing was being done by ladies. He, full of 
zeal and desirous of demonstrating it, 
shouted, talked, and gave directions to 
those ladies, as he stood, uniform and all, 
under the government flag, on the gov- 
ernment quay. They went on with their 
work merrily, and paid no attention to 
him. Presently, other government of- 
ficials being about, he, still desirous of 
demonstrating zeal, cuffed one of the 
ladies and said something disagreeable. 
They turned upon him, threw him into 
the thin black batter that goes for water 
in that part of Her Majesty's dominions, 
and went on with their work. A sicker 
chicken than that man when he returned 
to society you never saw. His uniform 
you could not see for mud, and the other 
government officers behaved in an unfeel- 
ing way. They roared with laughter. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


MEADOW TALK. 








A bumble-bee, yellow as gold, 
Sat perched on a red-clover top, 
When a grasshopper, wiry and old, 
Came along with a skip and a hop. 
“(ood-morrow !”’ cried he, ‘Mr. Bumble-bee ; 
You seem to have come to a stop.”’ 


“We people that work,” 
Said the bee with a jerk, 
“Find a benetit sometimes in stopping; 
Only insects like you, 
Who have nothing to do, 
Can keep up a perpetual hopping.” 


The grasshopper paused on his way, 
And thoughtfully bunched up his knees; 
‘Why trouble this sunshiny day,”’ 
()uoth he, ‘‘with reflections like these? 
I follow the trade for which I was made; 
We all can’t be wise bumble-bees.” 


‘*There’s a time to be sad 
And a time to be glad, 
And time both for working and stopping; 
For men to make money, 
For you to make honey, 
And for me to do nothing but hopping.” 
St. Nicholas. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO DINAH. 

There were too many cats at the farm, 
there was no doubt of that. Only this 
morning Jake, the hired man, had said he 
must drown black Dinah and her two 
gray kittens. Both Harry and Dick, the 
eight year-old twins who were spending 
the summer at the farm-house, had heard 
him say so. Butoh, how dreadful it 
sounded! Kill dear Dinab, the mother 
of so many promising kittens! The little 
boys were great friends with all the cats 
on the place. Every evening, when the 
long line of cows came slowly up to the 
barn-yard to be milked, they begged some 
of the foamy new milk, and, filling the 
cats’ basin, would call all the hungry 
pussies to their supper. How they would 
run and race to reach the dish first, push- 
ing and crowding each other in the most 
impolite way! 

‘Dick,’ said Harry, ‘‘we must do some- 
thing about Dinah. There aren’t so very 
many cats here.’’ 

‘‘Let’s see; there’s Snowball, and Mid- 
get, and Fidget, her kittens, you know, 
they always stay in the wagon-house; 
then the old Maltie, he’s so old he’s gen- 
erally asleep in the rocking chair in the 
kitchen; those two big tiger-cats live in 
the woodshed; and Dinah and her kittens 
up inthe haymow. lave you been keep- 
ing count?” 

‘“*Yes,’’ chimed in Dick, ‘‘that’s nine; 
and Jake said, ‘Good land! six cats is 
enough for one farm-house’”’ 

“*I tell you what, Harry,’’ added tender- 
hearted little Dick, ‘‘we must find a home 
for Dinah, I should think ’most anybody 
would be glad to have such a fine cat; 
and where could you see prettier kittens? 
Let’s walk down the road and notice all 
the houses, and pick out a good one for 
Dinah.” 

So after dinner, never minding the warm 
sun, with broad-brimmed hats well pulled 
down over their eyes, off they started. 
The nearest house was a quarter of a mile 
below, and lying on the door-step was a 
fierce-looking dog. That would never do. 





The next house seemed well supplied, for 


two fat cats sat in an open window. The 
boys were getting tired, the road was 
dusty, and it was a pretty long walk, but 
they thought of Dinah and trudged brave- 
ly on. At last they reached a big yellow 
house, far back from the road, with tall, 
green trees around it, and a broad piazza 
—just the place for cats. How nice to see 
black Dinah stretched out there sunning 
herself, while the kittens played around 
her! 

“We'll go in and get a drink from the 
well,’’ suggested Harry, ‘‘and look around 
a little and see if there are any cats.” 

A sweet-faced old lady was sitting by 
an open window. ‘‘Could they have a 
drink of water? ‘Oh, yes, yes,”’ she an- 
swered, smiling at the two polite little 
boys. Not a cat was in sight. 

“I know she’d be good to Dinah,” an- 
nounced Dick, as they started for home. 
‘That's just the place we wanted to find. 
I s’pose we might have asked that lady if 
she wanted some cats, but she can’t help 
liking Dinah. We'll take the cats down 
this evening, and when those people find 
*em there to-morrow I guess they will be 
pretty glad.” 

After supper they borrowed a big bas- 
ket with a strong cover, and placed the 
cat and her kittens safely inside. It was 
growing dark as they started once more 
down the road, The basket was rather 
heavy, and every few minutes Dinah 
mewed dolefully, the kittens joining in. 

“Dinah, dear,’’ whispered Harry, ‘don't 
you know we are taking you to a nice 
place? We'll walk fast, and won't keep 
you shut up very long.’”’ And the cat 
seemed to understand, for she lay quietly 
in the basket. 

Now they had reached the house. No 
one was in sight. They walked up to the 
steps, and took the cover off the basket. 
Out jumped Dinah, the kittens followed, 
and all ran under the piazza. 

When Jake looked for Dinah the next 
day, he couldn’t find either her or her 
kittens. ‘I guess they heard me say I 
must drown ’em and ran off, but it’s sort 
of funny,”’ he said to himself, 

A few days later the little boys went 
back to the city, and heard nothing more 
about the black cat and her family till the 
next summer, when they again visited the 
farm. The very first walk they took, you 
may be sure, was past the yellow house, 
and what do you suppose they saw on the 
piazza? Who but Dinah herself, asleep in 
the sun, and playing around her, not the 
gray kittens, but three little pussies as 
black as herself. 

‘Harry,’ said Dick, ‘‘we won't bring 
them any more cats this summer; I guess 
they have enough now.’’—Outlook. 





HUMOROUS. 


“IT am glad to say,” 
Seekton, ‘“‘that I 
word to you,” 

“No, Leonidas,’’ answered his wife, 
rather gently, ‘I’m willing to give you 
credit for not hurrying about anything.” 





remarked Mr. 
never spoke a hasty 


’ 


‘How are you getting on with your 
automobile?” asked Miss Cayenne. 

“Well,” answered Willie Wishington, 
*“T can run the machine all right, but it 
will be a long time before I can get over 
saying ‘geddup’ and ‘whoa’ to it.””— Wash- 
ington Star. 


The biography of Dr. Hawtrey, a famous 
English schoolmaster, describes his un- 
kempt appearance. It is said that he was 
scolding, for being late at morning les- 
sons, some boy, who replied that he had 
no time to dress. “But I can dress in 
time,” said the doctor, ‘Yes,” replied 
the boy, ‘‘but I wash.”’ 

The military man walked nervously 
back and forth till his spurs jingled like 
sleighbells. Stopping abruptly before the 
woman who had confronted him, he 
asked: ‘“‘How do you know all these 
things about my past?” 

‘*A little bird told me,” 

“S death!” he hissed, ‘Another round- 
robin !’— Washington Star. 


Usually, when two little girls are 
thrown into each other’s company, it 
does not take them long to get acquainted. 
The other day, however, two young 
maidens of Allegheny, who were left in 
the same room together, experienced 
much difliculty in getting the conversa- 
tion started. At last a bright thought 
struck one of the girls, and she remarked, 
cheerfully: 

‘‘My feet are bigger than yours.” 

Phi broke the ice.— Pittsburg Chroni- 
cle. 





WHAT NOT TO SAY. 


Do not say, ‘‘I can’t eat.”” Take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and say, “l am hungry all 
the time, and food never hurts me.’’ 

Never say to your friends that you are 
as tired in the morning as at night. If 
they happen to be sharp they will tell 
you Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures that tired 
feeling. 

Do not say, ‘‘My face is full of pimples.”’ 
You are quite likely to be told by some 
one, **There’s no need of that, for Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cures pimples.”’ 

It is improper and unnecessary to say, 
‘*My health is poor and my blood is bad.”’ 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla will give you good 
blood, and good health will follow as a 
natural consequence, 





EDUCATIONAL, 


Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


Carl Faelten, Director, 


STEINERT HALL BUILDING, 


162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











The proper time to visit the school is 
while itis in session. Until June 17 
classes of children may be seen in session 
every afternoon, and all day Saturday, 
General classes for adults are in session 
from 10 to 12 o'clock daily, excepting 
Saturday. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 
Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 


Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten, 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 





Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar, 





Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business. 
Attention to character building. At home Tues- 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS, 538 
Webster Street, West Newton. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened oth month, 4th, 1896. Thi 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
Coasees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO: Ph. D. President. 








FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxnat 


TUNNEL 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.95, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 

Leave Boston and New England points every 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs and 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN S€BASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 











The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


SHORTHAND 





BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








WOMEN’S WRONGS IN INDIA. 


“The High-Caste Indian W dow’”’ is the 
title of an unpretending little volume 
published in 1888, by Pundita Ramabai, 
a young Hindu woman, by whom ‘‘the 
silence of a thousand years has been 
broken.’’ Dr. Rachel Bodley, in her in- 
troduction, well said that ‘‘these utter- 
ances, throbbing with woe, first revealed 
to intelligent, educated, happy American 
women the pitiful condition of the native 
women of India,’’ numbering possibly one 
hundred million. 

Ramabai’s description of the married 
life of a Hindu woman in 1887 (a descrip- 
tion equally applicably in 1899) is terribly 
realistic. Cruel social customs, inexorable 
as the grave, are based upon the reli- 
gious teachings of “the code of Manu.” 
That ancient code affirms the superiority 
of male children, for it is only by a son's 
birth in a family that the father is re- 
deemed. ‘*Through a son he conquers the 
world, through a son’s son he obtains im- 
mortality, through a son’s grandson he 
gains the world of the sun. There is no 
place for a man in heaven who is desti- 
tute of male offspring.” 

Hindu fathers seldom wish to have 
daughters, because every girl must be 
married or disgraced, and when married 
she becomes the property of her husband 
and his relatives. Every girl must be 
married within a fixed period, and the 
caste of her husband must never be in- 
ferior to that of her father. In order to 
ensure such marriage, the Brahman in 
some cases avails himself of the custom 
of polygamy. Some Brahmans of a high 
caste make a business of marrying ten, 
twenty, even one hundred and fifty girls. 
These Brahmans receive presents from 
the pa:ents of the brides, and imm< diately 
after the ceremony say good bye to them, 
for the father in these cares pledges him- 
self to maintain the daughter all her life, 
even if she remain a married virgin to 
the end. Many girls are given in marriage 
while still in their cradles, and from five 
to eleven years is the usual period of 
marriage all over India, Boys of ten and 
twelve are often doomed to be married to 
girls of seven or eight, whom they have 
never seen. Neither boys nor gir’s have 
any voice in the selection of their spouses, 
And since every girl must be married, it 
often happens that girls of eight or nine 
are married to men of sixty or seventy, 
and even to men of infamous character, 
of the same caste as themselves. 

The mariiage, thus concluded, is hence- 
forth on the wife’s part indissoluble. 
“Neither by sale nor by repudiation can 
a wife be released from her husband.” 
Henceforth she is dead to her parents 
and her former home, and is not only her 
husband's property, but that of his rela- 
tives. Men spend their evenings and 
leisure hours with friends of their own 
sex.+ A false modesty prevents the young 
father from even speaking, freely to his 
own children. The women of the family 
take their meals after the men, and the 
wife, as a rule, eats what her lord leaves 
ov his plate. 

If the young wife is so fortunate as to 
have a son, she is esteemed as his mother. 
But if she have no children, or gives birth 
only to daughters, she is regarded as a 
criminal and may be repudiated alto- 
gether. If a husband die, the widow is 
held responsible for his death. The child 
widow, or the childless widow, or the 
widowed mother of girls still unmarried, 
is considered by the husband's relatives 
and by the community as a sinner in afor 
mer life upon whom Heaven has thus pro- 
nounced its judgment. ‘The custom of 
burning widows upon the funeral pyre of 
their husbands has been abolished by the 
British government, but only to leave them 
to a living death of starvation, abuse, 
and ignominy. Under such conditions 
infanticide of female infants is common, 
and though forbidden by law is sanctioned 
by public opinion. 

An execrable code of morals imposes 
lifelong slavery upon women in India, as 
it still in our own country imposes marital 
subjection and political disfranchisement. 
But we have happily outgrown the ex- 
treme contempt for women which the 
Hinda law indicates as follows: “A 


woman is as impure as falsehood itself.” 
“Day and night women must be kept in 
dependence by the males of their fami- 
‘‘Her father protects her in child- 


lies.”’ 





hood, her busband in youth, her sons in 
old age; a woman is never fit for inde- 
pendence.” 

There are women in America who think 
they ‘‘have all the rights they want,” and 
who do not know that these rights have 
been secured for thom by the labors of 
pioneer women like Lucretia Mott, Frances 
Wright, Ernestine L. Rose, Abby Kelley, 
the sisters Grimlké, Elizabeth Blackwell, 
and Lucy Stone. But in view of the cruel 
wropgs inflicted upon Oriental women, 
even the most conservative woman should 
join the American Ramabai Association, 
which is supporting that noble Hindu 
woman in rescuing the child-widows of 
India from slavery, and training them to 
lives of usefulness. She has recently 
gathered three hundred starving young 
widows from the famine-stricken districts 
of central India, and appeals to her more 
fortunate sisters for means to carry on 
the work. The treasurer of the Boston 
Circle, Miss Harriet E, Freeman, 384 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, will receive subscrip- 
tions, which it is hoped will be numerous, 
generous, and prompt. The annual sub- 
scription for circle membership is one 
dollar and upwards. Donations are ur- 
gently solicited. H. B. B. 





SEQUEL TO “AN OBJECT-LESSON 
IN INDIA.” 

The following is the latest news in 
regard to the English soldiers of the West 
Kent Regiment in India, who outraged a 
respectable native woman, The victim 
was at first reported to have died, but 
later information says that she was 
driven insane. The Allahabad  corre- 
spondent of the London Times says: 

The four men of the West Kent Regi- 
ment, who confessed to being concerned 
in the outrage on a native woman in 
Burmah, have been handed over to the 
civil authorities, The other three men 
implicated by Private Sullivan, remain in 
military custody. 

The four men who confessed appeared 
on Friday at the cantonment magistrate’s 
court. The first prisoner, after being 
warned, as usual, that he was not bound 
to make any incriminating statement, 
began to speak, when Captain Burt, of 
the West Kent Regiment, intervened, ad- 
vising him not to make a statement, 
whereupon the accused desisted, ‘The 
second prisoner, also volunteering a 
statement, Captain Burt intervened with 
the same result, The t1emaining two 
offered no statement. 

The military authorities applied that 
the prisoners should remain in military 
custody pending trial, but the police op- 
posing, the magistrate ordered them to 
be detained in police custody. 

Mrs. Josephine Butler adds that, as the 
woman did not die, but was only driven 
insane, the soldiers will probably receive 
a lighter punishment. But no punish- 
ment could possibly be too severe. 
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WOMEN AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

There is one woman county superintend- 
ent of schools in Pennsyivania, Mattie M. 
Collins, Driftwood, Cameron County, 
Louise D. Baggs is superintendent of the 
Bristol city schools, 

Six women are county commisioners of 
schools in Michigan, viz: Alger County, 
Flora McLaughlin, Grand Marais ; Craw- 
ford County, Flora M. Marvin, Grayling; 
Gladwin County, Kate Boden, Gladwin ; 
Grand Traverse County, Nettie C. Gray, 
Traverse City; Gratiot County, Retta Peet, 
Ithaca; Oceana County, Vesta B. Smith, 
Shelby. 

At the last election Mrs. E. I. Richard- 
son, of Cornish, N. H., was chosen school 
director for the term of three years. 

Miss M. Adelaide Holton, a graduate of 
the Oswego, N. Y., Normal School, has 
had a varied and successful experience as 
a teacher. Beginning in the country 
schools of her native State, New Jersey, 
she has taught in the public schools of 
Minnesota, and in training in Normal 
schools in that State, in Connecticut, and 
in South Dakota. For the past seven years 
she has been supervisor of primary 
schools in Utah, where she went in 1892, 
aiding in the pioneer work of the public 
schovls. The success of the system is well 
known to all educators. In 1596 Miss 
Holton went to Des Muines, lowa,to super- 
vise the primary work of that city, but 
was persuaded to return to Salt Lake at 
the close of the year. She now has 150 
teachers in her department. Last spring 
she tock thirty-five teachers in a special 
car to Chicago to study primary methods, 
When the superintendent of the Salt Lake 
City schools resigned last September, Miss 
Holton was appointed acting superintend. 
ent for the remainder of the year. This 
showed great coufideuce in her executive 
ability, for the position is a diflicult one to 
fill. Nearly all the principals are men, 
and the board of education is composed of 
four Mormons and six Gentiles, and con- 
siderable friction was to be expected; but 
the tact of the acting superintendent has 
kept affairs running smoothly. During 
vacations Miss Holton has taught in many 
summer schools. She is now teaching a 
large class at the University of Minnesota. 





Next month she will return to Salt Lake 
for the coming year. 

Milwaukee has had a Woman's 
School Alliance for nearly ten years. 
It has an excellent record of good 
deeds. Its object is ‘‘to bring to- 
gether those interested in the  prac- 
tical movement of the schools, and to 
study such departments of the State and 
city governments as relate to the public 
schools.’”’ The standing committees of 
the Alliance are: On visitation of schools, 
on sanitatior, on industrial education, and 
the parental committee. The reports of 
school visitors are submitted to the execu- 
tive committee, which decides upon suit- 
able action, and also prepares reports for 
the school directors. The parental com- 
mittee appoints visitors to visit the homes 
of such children as are referred to them, 
ascertain the condition of the family, 
bumber of children of school age, ability 
of mother to sew, repair, and keep in order 
the children’s clothes, and whether the 
father is unwilling or unable to support the 
family. They also, if necessary, instruct 
the family in ideas of personal cleanliness, 
and report cases of neglected sickness to 
the city health department and to the 
secretary. Orders ona distributing room 
are given for the clothing needed to keep 
a child in school. This committee also 
looks after school legislation, and encour- 
ages all measures for the improvement of 
the schools. F. M. A. 

BP —— 
“SOME WOMEN AND SOME MEN.” 

The New York World draws an amus- 
ing contrast between certain men and 
certain women. It says: 

‘‘At the Woman’s International Council 
in London, some American sisters have 
succeeded in getting themselves talked 
about by opposing female suffrage. 

**We don’t know whether they are right 
or wrong. We shall not discuss the mat- 
ter, anyhow. But the arguments against 
female suffrage offered by the American 
sisters seem to us pretty weak. They de- 
clare that women cannot act as soldiers, 
since they are busy as mothers between 
the ages of eighteen and forty, and that 
they have no right to vote compelling 
men to be soldiers when they them- 
selves are not prepared to serve in the 
army. 

“Considering that their sons and 
brothers and fathers and husbands serve 
in the army, and that these sons and 
brothers and fathers and husbands are all 
supplied to the world by women, it would 
seem to us that women might vossibly 
have something to say about the army. 
Besides, we allow a toothless old gentle- 
man of ninety to vote on army matters, 
although we know that he can no longer 
go to war, 

“About woman suffrage this can be 
said: The average woman is at least as 
intelligent as the average man, although 
she has not as much power of sustained 
effort, either physical or mental. Whether 
or not this is because she has never had a 
chance to exercise her mental capacity 
fully we do not know. 

‘Besides being as intelligent as man, 
woman is more honest and her moral tone 
is better. She has more sympathy. We 
are quite sure the great, intelligent Ameri- 
can vote, which is invariably cast without 
much thought or judgment, would be 
vastly improved if the good qualities of 
woman could be injected into it. 

‘For instance, we think Chicago would 
be better off if it could get the votes of 
Mrs. Cyrus McCormick and her daughter, 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine, in place of the votes 
of two of the Armour family. Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick and her daughter have con- 
sciences and brains which lead them to 
declare their personal property for pur- 
poses of taxation at more than a million 
each. The Armour gentlemen have con- 
sciences which lead them to poison sol- 
diers with rotten beef. If we were Uncle 
Sam, we would take two votes away from 
the Armours and give them to these two 


women.”’ 
-_- eS  — 


MISS DAVIS AND MANUAL TRAINING. 


The Philadelphia Times announces that 
the Conshohocken echool board has select- 
ed a woman-——Miss Ida Davis—as head in- 
structor of the wood and metal-working 
department of the local Manual Training 
School. In wood working Miss Davis has 
taken a deep interest for many years, and 
around her father’s house has been quite 
handy with the ordinary carpenter’s tools. 
Not only is Miss Davis proficient with the 
ordinary tools used in wood-working es- 
tablisiments, but she is an expert in 
handling the finer tools, especially in 
hand engraving, scruil work, etc. Among 
her possessions is a hand-made chair, 
carved with her own hands, and for which 
she declined an offer of $100. Miss 
Davis resides with her parents. She is an 
only daughter. Her father is an attorney 
at law, practising in the Philadelphia and 
Montgomery county courts, Concerning 
herself and her work she says: ‘As re- 





gards women’s rights generally, I favor j 


them. Regarding the ballot, I think ifa 
woman desires to vote she should be al- 
lowed to doso. In return for the privi- 
leges conceded, we are willing to share 
our burden of the cares of govern- 
ment, assist in framing and making laws, 
or any other duty imposed. At present 
women are placed at a disadvantage in 
many ways. If a woman owns real estate 
she is compelled to pay taxes without 
participating in the privileges accorded 
men who pay taxes, 

‘Some years ago I became interested in 
manual training as taught in the public 
schools, and when I attended the first ex- 
hibition of our local manual training 
school, I felt that I could teach what 
was then and is still taught to the boys, 
But in order to become as proficient as 
possible, I entered the Drexel Institute, in 
Philadelphia, and after taking a full 
course there—myself and another lady 
being the only women entered for the 
course— I finished very creditably, and re- 
ceived encouraging words from those in 
charge of the institution. lL intend, upon 
taking charge of the Conshohocken Manual 
Training School on Aug. 28 next, to give 
a thorough course of training in all the 
branches allotted to the boys, not only 
in theory, but in practice. Wood turning, 
joinery, the manipulation of lathes, the 
care of tools, the handling of the same 
—everything in connection with man- 
ual training will be carefully consid- 
ered and taught under my direction. I 
interd also to watch over the progress 
of the institution day by day, and propose 
any reforms, etc., the need of which may 
become evident. Among other things I 
shall use my utmost endeavors to prove 
that a woman can teach a class of boys 
in manual training just as well as she can 
a class of scholars in the primary depart- 
ment.”’ 
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NEW ORLEANS IN DANGER. 





In an editorial, headed ‘*The Crisis of 
the City’s Fate,’’ the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat of July 29 says: 

THE CRISIS, 


The municipal election to be held in 
November next is the very crisis of the 
city’s fate. ‘he voters ot New Orleans 
will then be called upon to determine 
whether the fruits of the decision in favor 
of drainage and sewerage shall be gathered, 
or whether the discredited ring shall stand 
like a lion in the path. It is perfectly 
certain that if the ring had been in power, 
the special tax would never have been 
voted, and it is equally certain that if the 
reins of government should be again en- 
trusted to the hands of the apostles of 
pelf, the necessary amendment to the 
State Constitution would be placed in 
deadly peril. Any lack of public spirit at 
the present juncture must have conse- 
quences both far-reaching and disastrous. 
To be truly prosperous, New Orleans 
must be perennially healthy, and to be 
healthy, must be provided with sewerage, 
water, and drainage, in accordance with 
the latest discoveries of sanitary science. 

It has long been clearly perceived that 
the professional oflice-holders based all 
their hopes on the apathy of the people 
and the corruption of the ballot-box, The 
inertia of the solid citizens is the only 
danger to the cause of enduring reform, 
as it is the only hope of the men who 
seem to believe that they were predestined 
to feed forever at the public crib. 

It, therefore, becomes the duty of every 
citizen in whose heart there is a spark of 
civic pride, of every woman who truly 
loves her home, to see that this great 
issue shall be faced in a worthy way, and 
that, when the polls close, there shall go 
forth to the world a proclamation that 
ring-rule in the Crescent City has been 
relegated to the irrevocable past. 

In this crisis of the city’s fate, there 
devolves upon the women of New Orleans 
a duty which, we are sure, they will be 
glad toface. It is beyond dispute that the 
influence of the gentler sex turned the 
scale in favor of the special tax; indeed, 
there is no reason to suppose that, with- 
out the unceasing efforts of those good 
angels of the city’s welfare, the question 
could ever have come to a vote at all. 
Now we ask the women of New Orleans 
to remember that a bad administration in 
the City Hall will destroy the results of 
their energy and public spirit. It is not 
necessary that wives, mothers, and sisters 
should mix in politics, in the accepted 
sense of that much abused term: but it is 
imperative that they should use a subtle 
coercion in behalf of those grander and 
nobler ideals which must also rule in the 
realm of the practical if the life of this 
community is to be something more re- 
sultful than a perpetual grasping at 
straws. We trust, therefore, that every 
woman will do what she can in behalf of 
a full registration, of a right exercise of 
the ballot, and of a fair count, which will 
place the result beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. 

Just after the sewerage and drainage 
election had been victoriously carried by 
the women’s help, Mrs. Evelyn W. Ord- 
way, of New Orleans, wrote to the 
WoMAN's JOURNAL: 

Next fall the election of State and city 
officials for the four years following will 
take place, As there is great danger that 
a corrupt city administration will come 
into power, similar to the one displaced 
four years ago, it is safe to say that the 
men then, in view of this recent experi- 
ence, will realize how great is the loss 





a 
they suffer by not having the help of the 
women, 

This prediction has been promptly fy). 
filled. Doubtless the New Orleans women 
will try to influence the city election, ang 
it is to be hoped they will succeed; byt 
they will find the “subtle coercion,” reo. 
ommended by the Times- Democrat, a less 
easy, less dignified, and too probably , 
less successful method of helping thej; 
city than was the straightforward educa. 
tional campaign, backed by their ow, 
votes, by which they won the sewerage 
and drainage victory. New Orleans 
women, and those New Orleans men who 
want pure politics, are now having an ob. 
ject-lesson on the need of women’s ballot, 

A. 8. B, 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The right of women to vote in church 
affairs is being earnestly discussed jp 
Switzerland. The ‘free church” of Cap. 
ton Waadt has given women this right; 
and other churches are forced to face the 
question. A movement in favor of 
women is spreading through the national 
churches. In Chexbres, a large majority 
of the congregation favored it. So did 
the church in Oron. Other churches are 
waiting to see how it works in Waadt, 
In Bale, the theologians opposed, the lay. 
men largely favored, the rights of women, 


One afternoon at the International 
Council of Congregational Churches, to be 
held in Boston Sept. 20-28, will be con- 
ducted by women, and the following sub- 
jects and speakers are announced: ‘Wo. 
man’s Work,’’ Mrs. E. Armitage and Miss 
Margaret J. Evans; ‘‘Woman’s Work in 
Foreign Missions,’ Dr. Grace Kimball. 

Rev. Emily C. Woodruff has resigned 
the pastorate of the Congregationai 
Church at Nelson, O., to accept a call to 
the church at Brookton, N. Y. 

The Primitive Methodist Journal, of Fall 
River, Mass., notes a forward step within 
its denomination. It says: 

The British Conference which just 
closed its sessions at Grimsley will go 
down in history as being memorable in 
that it recognized and received a woman 
as delegate. ‘This was an innovation on 
which our English brethren justly pride 
themselves. We beg to state that in this 
particular the Eastern Conference has had 
the honor of leading the way by thirteen 
years. As far as we know, the first Meth- 
odist Conference that ever officially re- 
ceived a woman delegate as a member of 
the body was the Eastern Conference 
which met at Plymouth, Penn., in 1886, 
Sister Hadley (now deceased) was ap- 
pointed to represent Lowell _ station, 
Since then, it has been so frequent as to 
cease to excite comment. Indeed, our 
late Conference which met at Lawrence, 
Mass., was honored with the presence of 
Mrs, C. E. Searle as the representative of 
Providence Ist station. We commend our 
Evglish brethren in having reached our 
standard, and only wonder that they have 
been so long lagging behind. 

The Reformed Evangelical Dunkards of 
Pennsylvania recently settled a burning 
question of ecclesiastical polity. It was 
not the “high hat’’ question, which fash- 
ionable churches are agitating in consid- 
eration of the congregations, but whether 
the wearing of caps carried out the Bibli- 
cal injurction to women to be covered in 
church, Those who argued for the white 
caps insisted that women in meeting 
wearing them were fully covered, as the 
New Testament requires, and that they 
could therefore continue to take off their 
hats and bonnets and still obey St. Paul. 
The remonstrants maintained that head- 
covering meant hats or bonnets, not caps, 
and that if hats or bonnets were removed 
the women were uncovered, and therefore 
dishonored in meeting. After a spirited 
argument the progressives carried the 
day, and it was decided that the sisters 
could remove their hats and bonnets at 
meeting, but keep on their thin, white 
caps and still be covered enough to carry 
out the teaching of St. Paul. In each 
meeting-house, therefore, there are two 
vestibules, each containing a rack, one for 
the hats of men and boys, and the other 
for the hats and bonnets of the women 
and little girls. 

At the recent meeting of the Interna- 
tional Epworth League at Indianapolis, 
Ind., Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer of Chicago 
spoke about ‘‘Woman’s Work in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church—The Deaconess 
Movement.” She said in part: 

There are at present 56 deaconess insti- 
tutions and 828 deaconesses and proba- 
tioners, of whom 444 are in locally organ- 
ized institutions, 188 under the Women’s 
Home Missionary Society, and 196 in Ger- 
many, India, and other countries, During 
1898 they made 250,000 religious calls and 
nursed 5,766 persons. 

Why has the deaconess work been 80 
successful? Why is it attracting such 
eager attention and expectation from 
those who love God and humanity? One 
might answer in the words of one of the 
wisest of our bishops: “It furnishes the 
principal meeting place between Meth- 
odism and the lapsed masses.”’ But there 
is a more profound reason than this. The 
world wants mothering. Mother love has 
its part to do in winning the world to 
Christ, as well as father wisdom and 
teaching and guidance. The deaconess 
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Homestead Court, 
THE MODERN HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN, 


To be Erected Corner Warren Avenue and Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


This spacious building is eight stories high and contains 250 light, airy rooms, and is 


pleasantly situated and accessible. 


It provides a modern home free from the objectionable features of the present mode. It 


offers the best accommodations at a moderate cdst. 


Within its congenial atmosphere, pro- 


fessional and business women will enjoy all the comforts and luxuries of tirst-class con- 


struction and equipment. 


The welcome which the enterprise is receiving guarantees its financial success, and 


large dividends will be paid to the shareholders. 


Women are especially invited to take one 


or more shares at $10 each, thereby securing the benefits of ownership and management as 


well as occupancy. This opportunity will close with the awarding of the contracts for 


construction. 
receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 


Address, 


Send your order for shares to the Trustee at once. 


Prospectus mailed on 


THE HOMESTEAD BUILDING TRUST, 


128A Tremont St., Boston. 








movement puts the mother into the 
church. It supplies the femiuine element, 
s0 greatly needed in the Protestant 
church, and thus is rvooted deep in the 
very heart of humanity's needs. The Ro- 
man church has won its victories in 
America far more by its white capped sis- 
ters than its black cassocked priests. 
These women, at work noiselessly, but 
tirelessly, with children, the sick, the 
aged, in education and 1eformation, may 
well command our study. They have 
thrown themselves into the work of the 
church with a courage and devotion that 
attempts anything. Their hospitals, for 
instance, are everywhere. A single order 
of sisters has determined to plant a hos- 
pital in every city in Indiana that has 10,- 
000 inhabitants, Methodism prides itself 
on one little hospital in a city of 2,000,000. 
Romanism has five hospitals in that city, 
and is planning another. Romanism can 
do this work: it has the women, In and 
near three of the principal cities of our 
land there are 5 300 sisters. Think what 
it would mean to Methodism to have in 
three cities 5,300 deaconesses, But we 
have some deaconesses and the number is 
growing. We have caught the idea, and 
all the rest will follow. Orphanages, hos- 
pitals, literary schools, homes for the 
aged—what may we not undertake, once 
the now unused energies of our free wom- 
en bend themselves to work? Kate Drexel 
years ago gave herself and $10,000,000 to 
the Roman church, Is there less devotion 
in the Methodist church, where giving 
one’s self to the church means no loss of 
freedom, no convents, but free, joyful, 
loving activity? 

Unquestionably the Roman Catholic 
church has been enabled to extend its do- 
main and increase its .power largely 
through the work of adevoted sisterhood, 
and its women enlist in the service to a 
degree and with an intensity far beyond 
that of women in the Protestant denomi- 
nations. It is possible that the underly- 
ing secret of all this lies in the fact that 
the adoration of the mother element, rep- 
resented by the Virgin Mary, is an essen- 
tial element of the Roman Catholic faith. 
The founders and builders of this faith 
have always been immeasurably wise in 
comprehending and reaching the depths 
and intricacies of human nature. While 
women are not admitted to the priest- 
hood, they are given other opportunities 
in which to win distinction. There are 
“mother superiors” who found powerful 
orders, who lead advance movements, who 
govern educational and charitable institu- 
tions, and whose ‘abilities as well as 
sacrifices are recognized by the highest 
church authorities. 

One of the most glaring inconsistencies 
in this day and generation is that the 
great Methodist Episcopal church, which 
in its proselyting zeal resembles the Cath- 
olic church, which on all great national 
questions has proudly stood for progress 
and freedom, which is indebted so largely 
to its devoted women for its growth, 
power, and glory, continues year after 





year to deny women ordination to its 
ministry and admission to its General 
Conference. The only explanation of 
persistence in this inconsistency is found 
in the egoism of the eternal masculine 
and the patience of the eternal feminine. 
F. M. A. 
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EMANCIPATION, IMMEDIATE AND UNCON- 
DITIONAL. 


How few see clearly the fact that the 
enlarged work of woman in these later 
years has been made possible by the spark 
which the pioneer woman suffragists light- 
ed when they proclaimed the truth that 
women needed the ballot. The world 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to Lucretia 
Mott, Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Susan B. Anthony, Julia Ward Howe 
and others! 

The pioneer spark of truth which these 
workers kindled on the mountain tops has 
increased in brightness. Young women 
collegiates, doctors, ministers, lawyers, 
etc., have profited by its spreading light. 
Young men have stretched out a helping 
hand to their sisters in the glow. 

In the light lit by the suffrage fires, we 
have advanced to a point where we see 
that our every-day customs do not express 
truth and justice. 

“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep, 
That they may all be one.” 

Customs always precede laws, and a 
good law cannot become a living force in 
acommupity if the customs are at vari- 
ance with it. 

Women complain of the laws. The laws 
in respect to married women are framed 
on the assumption that they are the prop- 
erty of their husbands; in respect to 
single women that they are the property 
of the community. The customs we are 
every day practising express the same 
idea, Our environment compels us women 
to look through men’s eyes, not our own. 
If sometime a woman sees the truth so 
clearly that she expresses it from a wo- 
man’s standpoint, a storm arises around 
her, and she is pelted on all sides with 
man’s view. 

Did God create woman, and mean her 
not to use her faculties? Did Ile intend 
her to take man’s ideas, and express them 
second-hand, or did He intend her to 
think for herself? Did He create her the 
mother of the world, and then mean her 
to stifle her motherhood ? 

Probably we have all looked through a 
kaleidoscope. We see one view; we turn 
the kaleidoscope, and see another view, 
entirely different. Merely a different 
standpoint of the glasses causes the differ- 
ent picture. The instrument would be of 
comparatively little value if it reflected 
only one view, and if we never turned it. 
So it is with the elimination from our cus- 
toms of the woman's standpoint. The 





world loses the woman's ideal, a truth it 
cannot do without. If women cannot look 
at life truthfully as women, and speak 
truthfully as women, they lose their self- 
respect. Even if they are forced to repress 
the truth, still it hurts their moral nature, 
and as mothers are as near if not nearer to 
the children than the fathers, these little 
ones suffer incalculably from this want of 
truth. 

A great deal has been said about woman 
being placed on a pedestal by man; but 
it is men who have placed themselves on 
pedestals, and require that some women 
shall stand before them, and some in the 
background. When we remember that all 


women were once little children, and that | 


some of the women in the background 
were placed there just as they were leav- 
ing their childhood, can we not see that 
the elimination of the mother’s view from 
the government of the world and from the 


customs of the world is doing great harm? | 


The keynote to the emancipation of the 
colored race was given 
Wilberforce by Elizabeth Heyrick. 
watchword was ‘‘Emancipation, uncondi- 
tional and immediate.” 


to Clarkson and | 
Her | 


The churches to-day wish to attain a | 
more practical religion; but they cannot | 
attain this by intrcducing the errors of | 


society into their organizations. They 
must remember Elizabeth Heyrick’s 
watchword: *‘Emancipation, uncondition- 
al and immediate,” 
women, if they would attain a higher 
purity. The Motherhood of the world, 
although shackled, 
dom, and the church of Christ, if it would 
fulfil Christ's teaching and life, must help 
them to that freedom, 

James Russell Lowell’s beautiful words 
n**The Present Crisis’ apply to the wom- 
en of to-day. 


Once toevery man and nation comes the 


moment to decide, 


and apply it to their | 


: | 548 Tremont Building, 
must strive for free- | 
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CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
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Summer Season 


MONDAY, AUGUST 14, 


The Sporting Duchess 


Evening Prices, 25c. and soc. 


flatinee, all Seats, asc. Daily atzand&’P M 





AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


Boston, Mass 





John A. Taylor, A. 
Waters, M. Kirst, Geo. 
W. Clark. 

Her friends will miss her cheerful pres- 
ence, made more cheery still by that 
quaint humor which gilded every subject, 


S. Fowler, C. C. 
W. Hafer, Geo, 


|} and lent a bright side to every object. 


In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the 


good or evil side; 

Some great cause, 
ing each the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the 
sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes by forever, 'twixt that 
darkness and that light. 

New occasions teach new duties; time 
makes ancient good uncouth, 

They must upward still and onward who 

would keep abreast of fruth. 

before us gleam the camp-fires! we our- 

selves must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Maytlower, and steer boldly 
through the desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal, with the 
last’s blood-rusted key. 

SARAH PP, 


Lo, 


SELLERS. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





MRS, CLARA A, 

The cause of equal suffrage in Arkansas 
has met with a great loss in the decease 
of Mrs. Clara A. McDiarmid, of Little 
Rock, who died on July 21 in Des Moines, 
Ia., while visiting relatives in that city. 
Mrs. McDiarmid has been for ten years the 
president of the Aikansas Equal Snffrage 
Association and of the Woman’s Educa- 
tional Society of her city, a member of the 
special legislative committee of the Ar- 
kansas Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
vice-president of the Ladies’ Circle of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, which at- 
tended her funeral in a body. 

Mrs. McDiarmid was born in Nobles- 
ville, Ind., and educated in Ottumwa 
Christian College, at Ottumwa, Kan., 
whither her parents i¢moved when 
she was very young. She was married in 
1866 to Maj. George McDiaimid, of the 
Federal army, when stationed in Little 
Rock, where she has since resided, and 
owns much valuable property. For many 
years Mrs. McDiarmid has been identified 
with the club movement in Arkansas, 
She was sent as delegate from Arkansas, 
Tennessee,and Mississippi to the W. C. T. 
U. world’s convention in London, Eng- 
land, in 1895, and while abroad made an 
extended tour through France, Switzer- 
land, Scotland, and Norway. Mrs. Me- 
Diarmid was a woman of marked person- 
ality and strength of mind. 

The funeral was held, July 23, at her 
residence in Little Rock. Her son, Mr. 
George McDiarmid, was present. There 
was a large attendance of the friends of 
the deceased, who had loved her for her 
noble tiaits of womanhood, her benevo- 
lent spirit, and splendid intellectual attri- 
butes. The services at the house were 
conducted by the Ladies’ Circle of the 
G. A. R. The services were peculiarly 
impressive and solemn, being opened by 
Mrs. S. Rt. Allen, president of the Circle, 
with a few appropriate remarks, as re- 
quested in the will. Prayer was offered 
by the chaplain, fullowed by the familiar 
hymn, ‘Abide with me,’’ by a quartette 
composed of Mrs. D. E. Bradshaw, Miss 
Nellie Gates, and Messrs. Wiley and 
Tilghman. ‘‘Lead Kindly Light,” the 
favorite hymn of the deceased, was the 
concluding number of the ceremony, sung 
by a quartette of ladies. The remains 
were taken to Oakland Cemetery, followed 
by a large concourse of friends, where the 
interment took place. The pallbearers, 
all members of the G. A. R., were Messrs. 


MCDIARMID, 


God’s new Messiah, offer- | 


Resolutions of sorrow and sympathy, pre- 
pared by a committee composed of Mrs. 


Kk. H. Thompson, Mrs. E, 8. Allen, and 
| Mrs. P, C, Ewing, were unanimously 
|adopted by the Woman’s Educational 


| in Cambridge, Mass., 





Society on the 2d inst. 


-_--_— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Suffragists will regret to learn that Miss 
Elizabeth Upham Yates, of Round Pond, 
Me., has been severely injured in a bicycle 
accident, and is confined to her bed by a 
severe fracture of her ankle, 


The woman’s petition, which originated 
to be sent to Presi- 
dent McKinley, urging the cessation of 
hostilities in the Philippines, now num- 
bers 824 signatures of women of the city 
of Cleveland. 


Lady Shelley, the widow of Sir Flor- 
ence Shelley, son of the poet, has just 
died. After the death of her husband 
she lived in complete retirement at her 
beautiful residence on Boscombe Cliffs. 
Only recently she presented to the public 
a piece of the land there as a park, which 
will soon be thrown open. 


Mrs. Joanna E. Wood, a young Cana- 
dian author, is spoken of by the book 
critic of the Forum, as the Miss Wilkins 
of rural Ontario life. Two of her re- 
cently published books are **The Untem- 
pered Wind,” and ‘Judith Moore,”’ and 
a third has just been completed as a 
serial in the Canadian Magazine, “‘A 
Daughter of Witches, which shows unu- 
sual talent. 


The rapid growth of the telephone in 
the United States is shown in a pamphlet 
issued by the correspondents of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. in New York and Boston. 
In 1880 there were 408 exchanges, with 
132,692 instruments in the hands of li- 
censees. In 1898 there were in the same 
territory 2,100 exchanges, and more thar 1,- 
290,000 instruments under rental. In addi- 
tion to its normal investments, the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company 
had in 1898, $10,000,000 in buildings 
built and occupied by it, and connected 
by subterranean system in the principal 
cities. The entire expenditure of all Bell 
companies to the close of that year for 
construction, including real estate, was 
$111,159,309. No wonder the “line is 
busy” so often, when such sums as this 
come out of its use! 


At ‘tthe Woman’s Congress,”’ at Onset 
Bay, Mass., Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day, August 10, 11, and 12, the platform 
was wholly under the management of 
ladies. Among the speakers announced 
were, on Thursday, at 10.30 A. M., Mrs. 
Sarah A. Byrnes, of Boston, at 2 30 P. M., 
Mrs, Louise Katherine Harnett, of New 
York; on Friday, at 10 30 A. M., Mrs. Kate 
R. Stiles, of Boston, at 2.30 P, M., Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell, of Albany, N. Y.; 
on Saturday, at 10.30 A. M., Mrs. Abby 
Morton Diaz, of Belmont, Mass., at 2 30 
P. M., Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Lease, of 
Wichita, Kan.; on Sunday, August 13, at 
10.30 A. M., Rev. W. W. Hicks, of Tor- 
onto, Can., at 2 P. M.,Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
Lease, of Wichita, Kan. The Ladies’ Quar- 





| 
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tette of Boston, Mrs, Marie Foster, Leader, 


Mre.B. A. Pitkin, Mrs. Nellie Herrick, and 
Miss Florence KE. Glover furnished the 
music. 
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THE SACRED HILLS. 
The hills our holy Sabbath know, 
Their song a psalm; 
Behold how calm, 
With strong heads raised their faith to show! 


Soft folded hands befit them best, 
Souls wrapt in prayer 
Or vision fair, 

Aspiring hope, abiding rest. 


There is no day the ocean keeps ; 
It is all change; 
Behold how strange, 
It sings and dances, mocks and leaps. 


Keen flashing eyes befit it best, 
Hearts throbbing high, 
Nor caring why, 
Sparkling motion and savage zest. 
The vagrant ocean ’tis that thrills 
The heart of me; 
My soul, may be, 
Belongs unto the sacred hills 


_——- 


SONGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 








BY FRANCES E. W. HARPER. 





Let me make the songs for the people, 
Songs for the oid and young; 

Songs to stir like a battle cry 
W herever they are sung. 


Not for the clashing of sabers, 
For carnage nor for strife; 

But songs to thrill the hearts of men 
With more abundant life. 


Let me make the songs for the weary, 
Amid life's fever and fret, 

Till hearts shall relax their tension, 
And careworn brows forget. 


Let me sing for little children, 
Before their footsteps stray, 
Sweet anthems of love and duty, 
To float o’er life’s highway. 


I would sing for the poor and aged, 
When shadows dim their sight; 
Of the bright and restful mansions, 
Where there shall be no night. 


Our world, so worn and weary, 
Needs music, pure and strong, 

To hush the jangle and discords 
Of sorrow, pain, and wrong. 


Music to soothe its sorrow, 
Till war and crime shall cease, 
And the hearts of men, grown tender, 
Girdle the world with peace. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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THE GRASSHOPPER. 





From the Greek of Anacreon, 
Happy insect! what can be 
In happiness compared to thee? 
Fed with nourishment divine, 
The dewy worning’s gentle wine! 
Nature waits upon thee still, 
And thy verdant cup does fill; 
’Tis filled wherever thou dost tread, 
Nature's self's thy Ganymede. 
Thou dost drink, and dance, and sing; 
Happier than the happiest king! 
All the fields, which thou dost see, 
All the plants, belong to thee; 
All that summer hours produce, 
Fertile made with early juice. 
Man for thee does sow and plow; 
Farmer he, and landlord thou! 
Thou dost innocently joy; 
Nor does thy luxury destroy ; 
The shepherd gladly heareth thee, 
More harmonious than he. 
The country hinds with gladness hear 
Prophet of the ripened year! 
Thee hee bus loves, and does inspire; 
Phebus is himself thy sire. 
To thee, of all things upon earth, 
Life’s no longer than thy mirth. 
Ifappy insect, happy thou! 
Dost neither age nor winter know; 
But when thou’st drunk, and danced, 
and sung 
Thy fill, the flowery leaves among, 
(Voluptuous, and wise withal, 
Epicurean animal!) 
Sated with thy summer's feast, 
Thou retir’st to endless rest. 
—Cowley'’s Translation. 
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A PLUCKY LITTLE FOREIGNER. 


BY RUTH HUNTINGTON SESSIONS, 





When the florist on the corner of Ches- 
terfield Avenue went out of business, a 
Japanese store was opened there. It was 
a little below the sidewalk, so that the 
children, as they passed by with their 
nurses, could look down into the win- 
dows. Most of these children knew noth- 
ing of shops; for Chesterfield Avenue 
was a very grand street,—no other stores 
upon it except the apothecary’s. So before 
long there were groups of spectators with- 
out, as well as purchasers within. You 
could buy the nicest presents there for 
five or ten cents: bows and arrows; tiny 
cups and saucers, or whole sets of dishes 
in queer little baskets; nests of pink and 
blue eggs, one within another, till you 
got down to the smallest egg imaginable; 
boxes of dry paper wisps, that opened 
out in warm water, and made lovely 
flowers; and, for mammas, odd-shaped 
teapots or pin-trays with golden dragons, 
or salt-cellars shaped iike funny fishes 
and cats’ heads. The young merchant 
was most good-natured, always willing to 
set the musical gongs ringing for the 
children or light a sweet-smelling pastille, 
which added to the spicy odors that hung 
about the place. 


No wonder this corner became a popu- 
lar spot, you will say; but what do you 
suppose made the children gather thickly 
before the window one afternoon near 
Christmas time of that year? Why, on 
the broad window sill, a space had been 
‘cleared among the odd bits of gilded and 
lacquered bric-a-brac, just big enough to 
hold a scrap of a carved chair with a high 
back; and in it sat the dearest Japanese 
baby, about two and a half years old, with 
stiff black hair, like that on the Japanese 
dolls themselves, a brown face, with nar- 
row half-shut eyes that could twinkle as 
merrily as an American baby’s, and a 
cunning, big-sleeved gown of dull blue 
silky stuff, wrapping her fat figure from 
chin to toes. She sat so still when the 
children came to look at her that they 
wondered whether she was some new and 
wonderful kind of a doll. 

**How much does she cost, I wonder?” 
Rosalind Van Sand asked her nurse. ‘‘If 
she’s very expensive, | know papa’d get 
her for my Christmas present; for he 
said I should have the biggest doll that 
could be bought this year.”’ 

But by and by the baby moved and 
showed her white teeth; and then the 
children rushed inside the store. ‘‘Isn’t 
she a cunning? Oh, you dear little 
thing!” they cried, surrounding her. The 
storekeeper had sent to Japan for his 
sweet-faced young wife and this tiny 
daughter, who was now to live with her 
parents, and grow up like an American 
child. All the English she knew was 
*Goo’-by!"’ and you can guess how many 
times she was coaxed to say it over and 
over. Her name, so far as she could make 
the children understand it, was Iami, or 
Yami. And, dear me! she was the 
greatest advertisement that could have 
been found for her father’s business; for 
now not only were Christmas presents of 
all descriptions bought there by little 
purchasers, but mammas and papas, hear- 
ing about her, would come there and shop 
also. Before long nearly every house on 
Chesterfield Avenue had a tall Japanese 
lily in one of its windows. 

Little [ami rocked in the sun, rode to 
the park in spring with her pretty mother, 
and by autumn, when the children came 
back brown and strong from the country, 
she was big enough to go to Miss Ellis’s 
kindergarten up-stairs. And Lieutenant 
Ralston, Elsie Arnold’s uncle, who had 
been to Japan, and could speak their 
language, talked with the parents, and 
found that the wife was from a high-born 
family, which through political troubles 
had lost rank, so that the child was a lady 
by birth. 

Elsie and Rosalind, and the little Hast- 
ings, brothers and sisters, and several 
more, were going to the kindergarten. 
So Iami was made the pet at once. There 
was always arivalry for holding her hands 
in the circle; and she was chosen in all 
games, which she learned rapidly. She 
was very happy, hopping about like a 
birdie in her queer blue gown, making 
paper boxes with her deft fingers, and 
singing the words of the songs, though 
the tunes had a rather monotonous sound, 
if she tried them alone, for the Japanese 
idea of music is not exactly like ours, 
and she sang as she had heard her mother 
sing when she was being rocked to sleep. 
But kindergarten plays could not last for- 
ever, and, as the winters went on, there 
came to be quite a tall girlin the shop, 
too big to sit in the window any more 
among the lily bulbs and the cloisonné 
vines. She dressed in a scarlet frock 
now, made like the other children’s, and 
went to a real school, and here poor little 
Iami’s troubles began. Not all the chil- 
dren on Chesterfield Avenue were gracious 
young ladies and gentlemen, I am sorry 
to say, even those who had been among 
the beautifully dressed groups before the 
store on former days. Most of the girls 
went about with arms entwined at recess, 
whispering together, without a thought 
of their former friend, gentle and cour- 
teous as she had always been to them. 
And the boys were worse; for they tipped 
her books off her desk, called her ‘‘Chop- 
sticks” and ‘‘Jappie,’’ and teased her in 
other ways, though the poor little thing 
never complained, and would not let the 
big tears roll down till she was safe at 
home. Harold Van Sand, Rosalind’s 
brother, was the most trying, perhaps be- 
cause he and Rosalind had a preoccupied 
papa and mamma, who were too much 
away from home to be with them, like 
other children’s parents. But Iami kept 
on at her lessons and learned quickly. 

One day acelebrated man came to visit 
the school, who had written books, and 
whom the children were all interested ‘to 
see. After talking to them, he said: 
‘Now, children, I’m going to give you a 
‘poser’ in the way of a geography ques- 
tion. Who can tell me of some part of 
the world where the people could say, ‘up 
South’ and ‘down North’?” 

They all wrinkled their foreheads. Then 
Harold called, triumphantly,— 

“Half way up a mountain, where you 
had your back to the south.” 





‘Wrong!’ said the great man. “It 


doesn’t depend simply on the way you 
stand, but on the ‘lay of the land’ as they 
say.” 

Harold grew red; and the other chil- 
dren were surprised, for they thought he 
had guessed. Then little lami spoke up 
gently,— 

‘Would there be a place in my country, 
where the Yenisei River flows into the 
Arctic Ocean?” 

“Good!” exclaimed the gentleman. 
“You have it; the way a river runs is 
down, because that shows the slope of the 
earth’s surface.”’ 

When the children went out for recess, 
Harold was cross. ‘You are not so very 
clever,”’ he said to lami. “I should have 
thought of that ina minute.’”’ Then he 
began to show the others some sealing- 
wax which he had brought from his 
mother’s desk. He lighted a match in 
the cloak-room, where there was no teach- 
er at the moment to watch them. Harold 
thought, as he tossed the match hastily 
into the scrap-basket, that he had blown 
it quite out; but a moment after a scream 
from one of the girls made them all turn 
to see the pile of papers blazing, right be- 
side the hanging coats and hats. Harold 
rushed to turn the faucet on, but there 
was nothing to carry waterin. Just then 
Iami, who had not made a sound, pulled 
her own quaint fur cloak from its peg, and 
threw it right over the flames, pressing it 
down tight. A very bad smell, and black 
smoke escaped; but when Miss Heron 
came running to see what the noise meant, 
all danger was over, while Iami said not 
a word about a bad little burn on the side 
of her hand or the scorch on her scarlet 
cuff. 

“This dear little girl has saved your 
cloaks and the house, and perhaps our 
lives,—who knows?” declared Miss Heron. 
“T wonder if you know how to show her, 
as ladies and gentlemen should, that you 
appreciate it. I do, at any rate!’ And 
she drew Iami up to her side, and kissed 
the brown face. 

“IT can imagine!’ muttered Harold, 
shame-facedly, while the gir’s clustered 
about her, 

This is how it happened that Iami’s 
school life became far happier, so that 
now she hardly remembers she is not a 
born American. She has been back once 
or twice to her own country, but does not 
care to stay there; for her father and 
mother have a beautiful house on the 
avenue pow, and give her every pleasure 
and advantage. ‘The little corner store is 
no longer theirs, but a great importing 
house; and when, at the last school enter- 
tainment, we saw her in a tableau with 
Rosalind, the folds of the American flag 
covering them both, Lieutenant Ralston 
said it was a capital omen. What do you 
suppose he meant?— Christian Regis- 
ter. 
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A BIRD CLASS FOR CHILDREN. 

The editor of Bird Lore, Mabel O. 
Wright, has been so successful in forming 
classes among children for the study of 
birds that it is hoped her experience as 
embodied ina recent editorial will be of 
value to mothers and teachers who have 
the same end in view. She writes as 
follows: 

One of the most frequent questions 
asked by those seeking to win children to 
an appreciation of birds is, ‘‘How, when 
we have awakened the interest, can we 
keep it alive?’’ 

The only way to accomplish this, to my 
thinking, is to take the children out of 
doors and to introduce them to the “bird 
in the bush,”’ to the bird as a citizen of a 
social world as realin all its duties and re- 
quirements as our own. 

There is a group of people with ultra 
theoretical tendencies, who insist upon 
considering the bird merely asa feathered 
vertebrate that must not be in any way 
humanized, or taken from its perch in the 
evolutionary scheme, to be brought to the 
plane of our daily lives. In teaching 
children I believe in striving to humanize 
the bird as far as is consistent with abso- 
lute truth, that the child may, through 
its own love of home, parents, and its 
various desires, be able to appreciate the 
corresponding traits in the bird. How 
can this best be done? By reading to 
children? That is one way, and good, ac- 
curate, and interesting bird books are, 
happily, plentiful. But when the out-door 
season comes little heads grow tired of 
books. 

Then comes the chance to form a bird 
class, ora bird party, if the word class 
seems too formidable. A dozen children 
are quite enough to be easily handled. 
The ages may range from six to twelve. 
Arrange to have them meet outdoors once 
a week, in the morning, during June and 
July. A pleasant garden or a vine-clad 
piazza will do for a beginning. It is inad- 
visable to tire children by taking them 
far afield until they have learned to iden- 
tify a few very common birds in their na- 
tural surroundings. 

Children who are familiar with even the 





very best pictures of birds must at first 


be puzzled by seeing the real bird at a 
distance, and perhaps partly screened by 
foliage. The value of the outdoor bird 
class is that to be successful it must 
teach rapid and accurate personal obser- 
vation. 

“Very true,”’ you say, “but the birds 
will not stay still while the children are 
learning to observe.’’ Yes; yet this diffi- 
culty may be met in two ways. If you 
are so situated that you can borrow, say 
twenty-five mounted birds from a museum 
or the collection of a friend, you will have 
a very practical outfit. 

Choose four or five birds, not more, for 
one day, take them outdoors, and place 
them in positions that sball resembie their 
natural haunts as much as possible. For 
example, place the song sparrow in a little 
bush, the bluebird on a post, and the 
chippy ona path. Letthe children look 
at them near by, and then at a distance, so 
that a sense of proportion and color 
value will be developed unconsciously. 
After this, the written description of the 
habits of the birds, which you must read 
or tell the children, will havea different 
meaning. This method may be varied by 
looking up live specimens of the birds 
thus closely observed. 

“True,” you say again, ‘‘but I cannot 
beg or borrow any mounted birds.’’ Then 
buy from the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, Boston, for a dollar, one of its 
Andubon Bird Charts. This chart is 
printed in bright colors, and is accom- 
panied by a little pamphlet describing the 
twenty-six common birds that are figured. 
Copy the birds carefully from the chart, 
back them with cardboard, and either 
mount them on little wooden blocks, like 
paper dolls, or arrange them with wires, 
so that they can be fastened to twigs or 
bushes. This scheme will interest the 
children, who may be allowed to help. 

For those too old for the cut-out pic- 
tures, the teachers’ edition of ‘‘Bird Life,’’ 
with the colored plates in portfolios, will 
be found invaluable. The separate pic- 
tures may be taken outdoors and placed 
in turn on an easel behind a leaf-covered 
frame, with excellent effects—a few nat- 
ural touches and the transition from in- 
doors out often changing one’s entire 
point of view. 

One thing bearing on the question of 
bird study. If children ask you questions 
that you cannot answer, as they surely 
will, do not hesitate to say, ‘I don’t 
know.” Never fill their minds with fables 
guised as science, that they must unlearn, 

Now a material point. When you have 
entertained your class for an hour, never 
more, lend the affair a picnic ending and 
give them a trifling lunch before they go; 
something very simple will do—cookies 
and milk, or even crackers! The young 
animal of the human species, as well as 
many others, is a complexity of stomach 
and brain, and it is well to administer 
food to each in just proportion. 

re ooo 
TRAIN SAVED BY A WOMAN. 

The pluck and presence of mind of Mrs, 
Nellie Sullivan prevented a disastrous 
wreck on the Chicago and Alton Railroad, 
July 19. But for her courage and fore- 
thought the fast train which goes through 
Springfield at 12.20 0’clock in the morning 
would have dashed into a gully north of 
Pontiac, and the awful Chatsworth dis- 
aster might have been duplicated. 

Mrs, Sullivan lives near the Chicago and 
Alton track two miles north of Pontiac. 
She is the wife of a farmer, but her hus. 
band was away from home Tuesday night 
and she was alone. When she awoke 
early in the morning she noticed that 
there was a fire on the railway right of 
way at a gully near her home, At first 
she paid little attention to the blaze, but 
suddenly it occurred to her that the 
trestles which span the gully might be on 
fire. With this thought came a realiza- 
tion of what the burning of the trestles 
would mean. It was jet dark, but a faint 
streak in the eastern sky proclaimed the 
coming sun and the hour when the early 
morning train would arrive. It was hardly 
possible that the railroad people had re- 
ceived warning of the fire, and if the 
bridges had burned the passenger train 
would dash into the gully with its load of 
human freight. 

These things flashed through Mrs. Sul- 
livan’s mind in a moment. Springing 
from her bed and without waiting to 
change her night robe for a dress, she ran 
out of the house, where she could get a 
good view of the trestles. Herfears were 
realized, for the wooden portions of the 
bridges were in flames. Mrs. Sullivan 
then ran for the track, intent only upon 
saving the passenger train, which she 
knew must soon arrive. 

Because of the darkness Mrs. Sullivan 
knew there would be little chance of her 
being seen by the men she desired to 
warn unless she could geta signal light. 
She was about to turn back to secure a 
lantern, but just then she heard what she 
believed to be the distant rumble of the 





oncoming train. Picking up one of the 


aD 
blazing brands that had fallen from the 
burning bridge the woman ran down the 
railroad track as if her life depended upon 
the speed she made. Engineer Sid Smith, 
who was pulling the night mail train, hag 
his engine running at high speed. Every. 
thing was working well, the fireman had 
plenty of steam, and the engineer was 
leaning out of his cab looking into the 
darkness beyond the range of his head. 
light. Suddenly a light appeared on the 
track ahead. Engineer Smith thought at 
first it was one of the thousands of lights 
that flash across the track and are gone 
before it is determined what they are, [p 
a moment he was undeceived. The light 
moving now backward and forward the 
engineer knew to be asignal. As quickly 
as possible he began to slow down the 
great engine. The fireman thrust his 
head out of the cab and exclaimed: ‘Lord, 
man, it looks likea ghost!’ Then the en- 
gineer looked again, as the engine slowed 
down, and saw that the signal was being 
wielded by the spectral appearing figure 
ofa woman. A moment later, when the 
figure stepped from the track to allow 
the engine to slide slowly by, the engineer 
knew it was not a wraith, for Mrs. Sulli. 
van, almost exhausted with the race she 
had made, was excitedly calling to him 
that the trestles ahead were afire. 

The engineer brought his train to a 
stop, and Conductor Roberts hastened 
forward to ascertain the cause of the 
stop. The sudden slowing of the train 
had aroused the sleeping passengers, and 
soon they had learned the cause of it all, 
and were piling off the train to thank 
their deliverer. But Mrs, Sullivan had 
hastened home to dress, 

It is announced that the Alton R. R, 
will handsomely reward the brave woman, 
—Chicago Chronicle. 





KIPLING ON THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

In‘his newly completed book, ‘tFrom 
Sea to Sea,’’ Rudyard Kipling says: ‘*As 
to the maiden, she is taught to respect 
herself; that her fate is in her own hands, 
and that she isthe more stringently bound 
by the very measure of the liberty so 
freely accorded to her. Wherefore, in 
her own language, ‘she has a lovely time’ 
with about 200 or 300 boys who have sis- 
ters of their own, and a very accurate per- 
ception that, if they were unworthy of 
their trust, a syndicate of other boys would 
probably pass them into a world where 
there is neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage. And so time goes till the 
maiden knows the other side of the house 
—knows that a man is not ademi god nora 
mysteriously veiled monster, but an aver- 
age, egotistical, vain, gluttonous, but, on 
the whole, companionable sort of person, 
to be soothed, fed, and managed—knowl- 
edge that does not come to her sister in 
England till after a few years of matri- 
mony. And then she makes her choice. 
The golden light touches eyes that are full 
of comprehension, but the light is golden 
none the less, for she makes just the same 
sweet, irrational choices that an English 
girl does, with this advantage—she knows 
alittle more, has experience in entertain- 
ing, insight into the businesses, employ, 
and hobbies of men, gathered from count- 
less talks with the boys and talks with the 
other girls who find time at those mys- 
terious conclaves to discuss what Tom, 
Ted, Stuke, or Jack have been doing. 
Thus it happens that she is a companion, 
in the fullest sense of the word, of the 
man she weds, zealous for the interest of 
the firm, to be consulted in time of stress, 
and to be called upon for help and sym- 
pathy in time of danger. Pleasant it is 
that one heart should beat for you, but it 
is better when the head above that heart 
has been thinking hard on your behalf, 
and when the lips, that are also very 
pleasant to kiss, give wise counsel.” 

















“To Err is Haman.” 
O Lf? Is “uman. 

But to err all the time is criminal or 
idiotic. Don’t continue the mistake of 
neglecting your blood. When impurities 
manifest themselves in eruptions or when 
disordered conditions of stomach, kidneys, 
liver or bowels appear, take Hood's Sar- 
saparilla. It will make pure, live blood, 
and put you in good health. 


Hoods Sarsapari 


Never Disappoints: 
DR. GEO. L. TULLOCH, 
Dentist. 


CROWN and BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth Extracted Without Pain. 
Cor. Union Park and Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Open Evenings. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 
SyRAcusE, N, Y., Aue. 6, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The annual school meeting and election 
of trustees in the common school districts 
of the State took place on the evening of 
August 1. In some of the larger villages 
the election was not held until the follow- 
jpg day. 

All suffragists are deeply interested in 
the returns, which are at best meagre. It 
js impossible to tell how many women are 
eligivle to vote in any district without an 
investigation of the tax lists, since the 
yoters must either pay taxes or send chil- 
dren to school. It is next to impossible 
also to ascertain, even in an approximate 
number of the districts of the State, how 
many women voted, 

From the districts of this county come 
yarying reports, showing in some towns 
no votes of women, in others a few votes, 
and in still others a majority of the votes 
cast by women, 

An enterprising local paper here set a 
reporter to prove that women polled a 
small vote, and hence that most women 
were “Antis.”’ He testified that in a dis- 
trict called DeWitt, near the city, three 
men and one woman voted. The wo- 
man was elected clerk for the ensu- 
ing year. No comment was made on the 
small number of men who turned out, Yet 
ne doubt they were a smaller proportion 
of the men eligible to vote than the one 
woman was of those of her sex who could, 
under the present law, have cast a ballot. 
It appears that the same inference is not 
to be drawn in the case of men as in the 
case of women. If it were, we should 
conclude that all the men, with the ex- 
ception of the three who turned out, were 
“Anti? manhood suffragists. ‘‘The logi- 
cal male mind educes this proposition: 
—i.e., when women can vote and do not, 
those who do not are anti-suffragists.”’ 
When men can vote and do not, those who 
do not—they just do not—that is all! 

Will the same law and the same conclu- 
sions ever be applied to both sexes alike? 
Not surely until both are recognized as 
equals under the law, and have an equal 
share in making laws and public stand- 
ards. When that time comes, one good 
result will be more respect for women. In 
that day no reporter of a reputable paper 
will, in making a report of an election, 
designate us as ‘‘petticoats.”’ 

At Oneida the members of the Political 
Equality Club were present at the annual 
meeting, and took part in the discussions, 
rhe women were specially interested in 
securing an appropriation for a kinder- 
garten department. This project was de- 
feated by a vote of 41 to 30, on the ground 
that it was too expensive. The mothers 
knew that there was no economy in sav- 
ing on the education of the children, but 
all the fathers had not yet learned that 
lesson, and they were the majority. The 
Political Equality Club will continue to agi- 
tate the question and is bound to win in the 
We have no more devoted or enthusi- 
astic workers in our Association than the 
membersofthe Oneida Club, under the able 
leadership of Mrs. Mary Bush Hitchcock, 

At Fulton, the meeting was graced by 
a goodly number of women. 

At Tully, a village of this county, there 
was a large attendance at school meeting, 
the women being in the majority. 

The most signal victory that has been 
reported was at Bath, Steuben County. 
There fifty women attended the meeting, 
and two,Mrs. Reuben R. Lyon and Mrs.\R. 
J. Davidson, were elected trustees. It is 
evident that the Political Equality Club 
at Bath, of which Mrs. Jeannette Leavitt 
is president, had a hand in this triumph. 

The results,in the few districts so far 
heard from, are encouraging. ‘They show 
that wherever the women were organized, 
an active campaign has been carried on. 
They show also that we need more organi- 
zations, Again they show that women 
are taking more and more interest in the 
schools, and in the very small and limited 
suffrage they now possess. 

In the third district of Onondaga, the 
men proved their anxiety to have the 
women vote, by closing the polls before 
the one woman present was able to put in 
her ballot. But only one such instance of 
injustice is on record so far. One would 
like to know who that woman was and 
congratulate her on her courage. 

Miss Katherine E. Cobb, of Homer, a 
teacher in the Homer Academy, has an- 
nounced her candidacy for the Republican 
nomination for school commissioner for 
Cortland County. While women cannot 
vote for this office, they are eligible to 
hold it, and several women are now serv- 
ing most acceptably in this State. The 
election of such officers does not take 
place until fall. We hope Miss Cobb will 
have a fair chance. Her experience as a 


end, 


teacher ought to make her a desirable 
official. 

This is not a favorable month for field 
work, but it is a good time for corre- 
spondence with a view to future work. 
The Erie County Political Equality Clubs 


will hold aconvention at Lawton Station 
on August 9. A large attendance is ex- 
pected from the local clubs, which are all 
active and flourishing. The dates of the 
State Convention have been fixed for the 
first four days in November. The conven- 
tion will meet, on invitation of Chautau- 
qua County, at Dunkirk. 
HARRIET May MILLs. 


—_————_~»ea— 


TEXAS. 








AusTIN, TEXAS, JULY 20, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The wisdom of the first woman suf- 
fragists in asking for equal suffrage with 
men is confirmed by the experience of 
those who ask for less and get nothing. 

During the session of the last Texas 
Legislature a bill was introduced “To 
Abolish the Distinction Between Married 
Women and Other Persons,” also a bill 
making women eligible to the office of 
County Superintendents of Schools. Both 
bills were strangled at once. The reason 
of this is simply because there is no vigor- 
ous discussion of woman suffrage in the 
State. 

The antis are continually saying that 
women get better laws and greater indus- 
trial freedom without the vote; but women 
do not get these changes where they do 
not ask to vote. Defoe, in 1697, five 
years after it was written, published an 
appeal for the better education of women. 
He asked: 

What is there in ignorance that it 
should be considered an ornament to 
women? or how much worse is a wise 
woman than a fool? or what has woman 
done to forfeit the privilege of being 
taught? 

Other writers made similar pleas, but 
who listened? Fifty years ago a few 
women asked to vote as men vote, that 
they might open doors for themselves in 
the schools, in business, and in the courts. 
Then came the change. Public opinion 
and authority said, “Oh, no! you must 
not vote. You can go to school and do 
business, but keep out of politics.” 

Laws have been modified and industrial 
openings made where the women most 
persistently ask to vote. The justness 
and righteousness of women being per- 
mitted to attend to their own business is 
so clear and inevitable that some men feel 
ashamed when the inequalities of the law 
are pointed out, and their shame induces 
them to grant some measure of justice. 
But men who never have their attention 
arrested, go on in the old way and coldly 
dismiss bills to ameliorate the conditions 
of women. 

If some friend could send the Woman's 
JOURNAL to the reading room of the 
State University, beginning with the first 
of next October, or send books, it would 
help to start a needed discussion here. 

MARIANA T. FoLsom. 


-_-—-_ 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 





CHARLESTON, S. C., AuG. 3, 1899. 
| Editors Woman's Journal: 

The South Carolina State Press Associ- 
ation met at Harris Lithia Springs, July 
27. Mrs. S. H. McGhee, of the Green- 
wood Index, was unanimously elected a 
member. Among other members, the fol- 
lowing ladies were present: Mrs. Virginia 
D. Young, of the Fairfax Enterprise, presi- 
dent South Carolina Equal Rights Associ- 
ation, Mrs. J. T. Drew, of the Darlington 
Messenger, and Miss Rachel Hemphill, 
of the Abbeville Medium. Accompanying 
the members were: Misses Lucile and Mi- 
gnon Melchers, Miss Virginia Durant, Miss 
Norma Garrett, Mrs. Louis Appelt and 
son, Mrs. B. O. Bristow, Mrs. R. H. 
Sweeney and son, Mrs. J. A. Hoyt, Miss 
May Robinson, Miss Olga Richey, Mrs. 
E. H. Aull, Miss Gertrude Knight, Miss 
Angel Cheatham, Miss Marie Cheatham, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pluss, Greenville. 

The Charleston News and Courier, in 
its report of the proceedings says: 

Mrs. Virginia D. Young, the first 
woman member of the Association, scored 
a great success in her fine paper on ‘‘The 
Southern Woman in Journalism.” Many 
visiting sisters came out to hear this 
gifted sister and they saw no ‘reed shaken 
by the wind.” Mrs. Young had on a 
handsome gown, but her mental gifts and 
graces did most attract. Laces and silk, 
brains and feminine independence, were 
here, and the Association and visitors 
were entertained and instructed. 

The News and Courier adds: 

President Aull, now serving his fifth 
consecutive term as chief officer of the 
South Carolina State Press Association, 
is as active and interested as ever in all 
that pertains to the highest good of his 
brethren. President Aull has many fine 
points, and one of the best is that he 
always brings ‘Madame President,” his 
better half, with him. 

Among members not present, we are 
told that ‘‘Miss Mary Hemphill and Miss 
Minnie Montgomery were sadly missed.” 

A letter was read by the chairman from 
Mrs. Virginia D. Young, president of the 
South Carolina Women’s Equal Rights 
Association, asking for assistance in get- 
ting a hall for a lecture and two meetings 
to be held in Charleston at an early day. 











Mr. Welch said he had answered Mrs. 
Young’s letter assuring her that the 
League would do all in its power to assist 
her, and that there would no trouble 
about securing a suitable hall for her 
meetings. The action of the chair was 
approved. 

From the Charleston News and Courier 
of Aug. 2, we learn that Mrs. Young’s 
address on “The Future of the New 
Southern Women in Journalism’? was 
frequently interrupted with applause, 
and that at its close her brother editors 
flocked around her shaking hands and 
congratulating her. The ladies in the au- 
dience also showed great approval. A 
vote of thanks was given, and an order 
was adopted that the address should 
be printed in the Minutes. 

Mrs. Young has been a member of the 
South Carolina State Press Association 
since 1891, and has attended most of its 
meetings since; but this, we believe, is 
the first time she has been placed on the 
official programme. Evidently the men 
of South Carolina respect the women who 
claim legal and political equality with 
their brothers. 

A WoMAN JOURNALIST. 


tor 


CALIFORNIA. 





Los ANGELES, Ava. 5, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

“The National Educational Associa. 
tion,’’ which has recently closed its ses- 
sions here, attracted much attention. The 
general sessions were held in Hazard's 
Pavilion, which was decorated with 
flowers, flags, and palms. It does not 
often fall to one’s lot to see so many 
shirt-waisted schoolma’ams. They were 
of all ages, sizes, degrees of plainness and 
beauty, and from all States. 

It goes without saying that the women 
vastly outnumbered the men, yet no 
woman held an oflice. Two men, evidently 
teachers, sat in front of me at one of the 
sessions. 

“See the women,” said the younger of 
the two; ‘‘compare the number of men 
present with the number of women,” 

‘*Yes,’’ said the elder, glancing around; 
‘and it is bound to go on increasing,—the 
disproportion in the numbers of men and 
women teachers.” 

Miss Mary L. King, teacher in the High 
School of Hutchinson, Kansas, and a very 
interesting young woman, sat beside me, 
and we soon became acquainted. She 
told me, in the bright, breezy way of 
women from that breezy State, of the 
women’s club of over two hundred mem. 
bers in her town, 

One very noticeable thing about the 
convention was the instant and absolute 
quiet when the chairman's gavel fell. It 
spoke volumes of the discipline of the 
lives of the audience. 

Mrs. Helen Grenfell, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in Colorado, 
read a very thoughtful and interesting 
paper, on the training of the child in home 
and school. She deplored any conflict be- 
tween parents and teachers, as to power 
to control, and spoke strongly against the 
tendency of some to leave too much to 
the school, to the neglect of their duties 
as parents to train children at home. She 
was bright, attractive, self-possessed, 
and as prettily dressed as if she was not 
a voting woman. 

The Indian Institute followed the Asso- 
ciation: Its sessions have been held in 
the State Normal School, where there has 
been each day, for more than a week, a 
general session followed by special ses- 
sions of matrons, physicians, and others. 

Miss Estelle Reel, National Superintend- 
ent of Indian Schools, has had direct 
supervision of the Institute, which she 
originated. The National Educational 
Association has added an Indian depart- 
ment to its list of departments. Great 
interest has been manifested in it from 
the first. Many teachers from Indian 
schools have been in attendance. Major 
Pratt, of Carlisle, is here with Indians 
from that school, bright, intelligent young 
people, dressed in the latest styles. 

The Girls’ Mandolin Club from the Per- 
ris Indian School, in this State, has played 
at many of the sessions, and the boys’ 
band, from the same school, has played in 
the parks during the Association. They 
are bright, straight young fellows, of six- 
teen or eighteen. A young man spoke at 
one session, who is a Blackfoot from 
Idaho, educated at Carlisle, now a teacher 
in his own State. Major Pratt had several 
of his students up before the audience, to 
tell why they came to the Institute and to 
answer any questions put tothem. They 
told that they had come of their own ac- 
cord to get ideas to help their race, and 
said they had gone, out of their own free 
will, to work on farms. One of the young 
men received $540 a year, in the Indian 
Service, and the young woman and other 
men receive $600 a year. 

“There,’’ said Major Pratt, ‘‘there is 
the solution of the Indian problem.”” He 
said later, “‘The Indian is not a failure 
anywhere as a man,”’ and told of five boys 
he had placed in the army; one is now in 
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Cuba, two are in Porto Rico, and two in 
the Philippines. 

4 resolution was introduced asking the 
government to establish Indian schools 
away from the reservation. The general 
idea appeared to be that the Indian should 
be given an opportunity to mingle with 
others,and become one of the people, and 
not to remain one of a tribe. 

The spirited discussions showed great 
interest in the question of what we shall 
do with the Indian, and the most experi- 
enced were the most positive that he 
should be fitted to do for himself, and 
sent out like any other man. 

Major Pratt, with a party of friends, 
called on his old friend, Mrs. Gen. Joho 
C. Fremont. EMMA HARRIMAN. 








The English “Women’s Codéperative 
Guild” is not willing to accept as final the 
rejection of the clause permitting women 
to serve as councillors and aldermen of 
London, and has adopted the following 
resolution: 


That, seeing what valuable work in con- 
nection with sanitation and health women 
have already done, and how much the 
interests of women are affected by hous- 
ing, public health, and other matters dealt 
with by sanitary authorities, this confei- 
ence of the Women’s Codperative Guild 
urges that women should be admitted to 
be aldermen and councillors on the same 
terms as men, 








“FOR THE SAKE OF FUN, MISCHIEF IS 
DONE,” 





A vast amount of mischief is done, too, 
because people neglect to keep their blood 
pure. The mischief appears in eruptions, 
dyspepsia, indigestion, nervousness, kid- 
ney diseases, and other ailments. This 
mischief, fortunately, may be undone by 
the faithful use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which cures all diseases originating in or 
promoted by impure blood. 


Hloon's Pius cure all liver ills. Non- 


irritating. 





THE specific remedy, for troubles of the 
blood, kidneys, stomach, liver, is Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
_ nhually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899, 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENEK. L 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 1o A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 
Rendered into English Verse 
— 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros,, 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtainedin no other way. They sing everything, 
joy aad grrew, love and hate alike.—Grace Ki». 

all, M. D. 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


—FOR SALE AT THE— 
‘Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 
Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
an in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 


Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 

















A Remarkable Biography 


The Life & Work of 


Susan B. Anthony 


By Ida Husted Harper 


A Story of the Evolution of theStatus of 
Woman 


Fa 


Published in two large volumes, 
with forty-eight full-page pictures 
and over one hundred fac-simile 
autographs of prominent people. 


Prices, Two Volumes, Piain 
Cloth, 85; Ornamental Cloth, 
#6; Half Leather, $9; Full 
Leather, $12. 


* 
The Bowen-Merrill Co. 


Publishers 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





“The work is more than history and | 
eater than literature.’’—May Wright 
ewall in Indianapolis News. 





AGENTS WANTED 




















THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 
a monthly paper devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 
THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
Martlla Andrews, Editor 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


. Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING Coen 00 ee 

















EAST GLOUCESTER DAYS. 


Rev. Charles G. Ames, lover for many 
a year of these rocky downs and delightful 
waters, once said to me: “If you go to 
East Gloucester, go tu Fairview; and Mrs, 
Ames added: ‘‘There are always nice 
people there.”” Now, for the first time, I 
could take this good advice, and I have 
been daily grateful for it. The Harbor 
View. the Delphine, Mrs. Mailman’s, and 
the Beachcroft are all pleasant; and Haw- 
thorne Inn, built directly on rocks over- 
looking the harbor, is most tasteful, with 
its great fireplace, anchor andirons, and 
capstan beside with its quaint inscrip- 
tion. But Fairview, a rambling cottage 
with ample piazzas, stands on a little 
eminence, thus catching every breeze on 
hot days, and we are nearer the downs and 
the ocean. The house has always been 
the haunt of artists. Pictures by Ellen 
Hale, Lucy Conant,and Gabrielle Clements 
hang about the walls. Here Kipling stayed 
at two different times, while making his 
studies for ‘‘Captain Courageous;’ and 
here at present are charming people from 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, the soft 
Southern speech coming pleasantly to the 
ear from under the apple-trees, where 
hammocks are swung in the cool green 
shade, and chess players sit silently intent 
at their little table. 

Eastern Point, with the white light- 
house at its tip, stretches out four or five 
miles from Gloucester proper, the beauti- 
ful rock-bound harbor on one side, the 
wide blue ocean on the other, and be- 
tween, the wonderful downs. Here they 
lie level, like a sea of low-growing green, 
with dim islands of gray rock; and else- 
where they rise into sunny hillsides, sweet 
with bayberry, and glorious in July with 
a profusion of wild roses in all exquisite 
s ,ades, from palest pink almost to crim- 
son. It is a joy to find some convenient 
seat of rock at the top of the hill, and look 
off across the broad sea, a white sail 
here and there. The noble, russet shaded 
cone of Brace’s Rock, or Bemo, which 
Lucy Conant has painted, lies at our right, 
the waves dashing white at its feet. 
Beyond are the Persian rocks, where the 
‘‘Persia’’ went down in 1829, Then we 
may go down to Grapevine Cove, and lazily 
watch 

“The wild white horses play, 

Champ and chafe and toss in the spray.”’ 

There floats a piece of wreck, lost the 
same day as the Portland. I tried to pic 
ture the horror of a fierce storm on those 
ragged rocks, with thundering surges 
hurling men to destruction. But in vain, 
—the scene was too fair. Thateher’s 
Island, with its twin lighthouses, isin full 
sight, and one may visit it by signalling 
from the shore. 

Much respect is pald to the sunset at 
Eastern Point. Everybody goes down to | 


the curving beach, or climbs a favorite ! 


rock, to watch the marvellous glow light 
up the peaceful harbor, where fishing 
schooners and graceful yachts lie at’ 
anchor, into changing tints of opal, rose- 
color and gold, until at last the picture 
seems ‘‘a sea of glass mingled with fire.’’ | 

We went out sailing with Captain | 
Douglas, popularly supposed to be the 
hero of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s ‘Ma- 
donna of the Tub;.’”’ His boat, called 
the Madonna, is stanch and strong, and | 
he, a man of few words, is exceedingly 
careful of his passengers. We were out | 
in a high wind, when the good boat heeled 
far to leeward as we swung along, facing | 
the bold shores of Magnolia, until the 
bell-buoy tolled across the mounting seas, 
and the savage brown shape of Norman’s 
Woe rose full in sight. ‘That’s as near 
as I want to be,’’ said a doubtful compan- 
ion at my side. 

Mr. and Mrs. Phelps Ward have a sum- | 
mer home in sight from Fairview, and 
take much interest in the work of the | 
Fisherman’s Institute, which is in Dancan | 
Street, Gloucester, the “Angel Alley” of | 
‘‘A Singular Life.” Here one finds com- | 
fortable smoking and reading rooms, a 
quiet place to write letters or play 
checkers and dominos, plenty of books | 
and newspapers for the use of sailors who 
may drop in; and here abides Rev. Eman- 
uel Charlton, helper, adviser, missionary, 
and friend to those whose life is on the | 


perilous sea, and for whom greater peril | 
waits on land. He is a tall, fair man of | 
Swedish parentage, with kind, steady 
eyes. When he showed us the chapel 
above, and his tiny study leading from it, 
he told how Rudyard Kipling sat there to 
talk with him. We could almost see the 


| pieces of ice with a hat-pin. 


| apparently fearless of 


| Sweetness, 


dark, intent face, and the keen eyes, that, 
as Mr. Charlton said, ‘‘seemed to grasp at 
my meaning, and take all the meat out of 
my words before I had fairly answered his 
questions.” 

There is a tiny ferry boat, the Little 
Giant, from East Gloucester over to the 
city, and the wharves are a fascinating 
study. One day I went, in company with 
a young woman physician, one of the staff 
of Westboro Insane Hospital and enthusi- 
asticin her profession, to explore a fish- 
packing establishment. A schooner was 
just unloading at the wharf, her trawls 
resting in a big brown heap, and basket 
after basket of fine fresh codfish rising 
from her hold, where they had lain in ice. 
They were weighed as they came up, and 
then practised hands seized, beheaded, 
and split them, removing backbones, 
tougues and sounds, and saving the 
cheeks, which are used for an especially 
delicate preparation. After being thor- 
oughly washed in running water, they 
were piled into hogsheads with copious 
shovelfuls of coarse salt, there to remain 
perhaps a fortnight. Then they would be 
spread on the broad fish-flakes to dry, 
protected by cotton covers stretched 
above, and carefully watched for a day or 
two, when they go to the packing-room, 
also a picture of rapid dexterity, to be 
shaped, sorted, and made ready for sale. 
We thought that our Sunday morning 
fishballs would seem more, not less, appe- 
tizing for our experience. 

On Ten Pound Island, in Gloucester 
harbor (so-called because that sum was 
originally paid for it), is the fish-hatchery 
of the U. S. Fish Commission, the only 
other marine one being at Wood's Holl. 
It being late in the season, the fish tanks 
are empty now, but we found the little 
lobsters interesting enough to repay us 
for the row over. Two glass jars were 
| half full of lobster spawn. Millions of 
| eggs, the size of a hommopathic pellet, 
| gray or bluish in color, and each showing, 
; at a certain stage, two black spots, the 
| eyes, which develop before anything else. 
A glass siphon led from the jar containing 
this inert mass of eggs into another glass 
receptacle where the water—sea water of 
the natural temperature—was in motion; 
and as we watched, lo! here and there a 
tiny, fairy creature kicked off his egg- 
shell and immediately shot up the siphon 
into a wider sphere, where he darted 
about with other lobsterkins of midget 
size, waving claws and feathery feelers. 
While yet very small they are thrown into 
the great sea, there to grow and multiply 
in their tarn. The Fish Commission buys 
lobsters for the spawn. I think one pro- 
duces about six million eggs. ‘These of 
wasted in lobsters sold for 








/ course are 
food. 
Want of space prevents longer mention 
of the beautiful drive to Magnolia over 
the fine St te road along the shore, or of 
the trolley ride to Rockport and Vigeon 


| Cove, where one rides across the great 


quarries of the iockport Granite Com- 
pany. The blocks, after blasting, are 
split by a small hand drill, apparently on 
the same principle that we split off smal] 
| walked at 
high noon of a broiling day past an open 
space in the solid granite where men sat, 
imminent sun- 


stroke, the fierce rays beating directly 


| down upon them, smoothing the edges of 


paving stones, which they tossed to one 
side mechanically. They got three cents 
apiece for them, they said, and where 
men sometimes worked by the hour, they 
earned from seventeen to twenty cents. 
On a Sunday I heard at the Hawthorne 
Casino a certain Bishop preach from the 
text ‘‘And there shall be no more sea.”’ 


| He held forth on the wickedness, the fury, 


the danger of the sea, and grew earnest as 
he thundered in imitation of its surges, 
It seemed to me a trifle inappropriate, as 
all of us had come to Gloucester largely 
through admiration of this devouring ele- 
ment. So it was like a benediction, when 
we went down to the Delphine one night 
later, to see the noble white head of dear 
Robert Collyer, as he stood in the crowded 
parlor to give us what he modestly called 
‘‘a little talk,” and to hear him pray, 
‘‘May we all take into our very being the 
and the saltness, and the 
strength of the sea!” 

CATHARINE WILDE, 
—=—ee 

Mrs. Elizabath G. Evans, of Boston, 
is secretary of the board of trustees for 
the Lyman Reform School for boys, at 
Westboro, Mass. 








WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

The American Kitchen Magazine for 
August contains a practical and compre- 
hensive article on ‘‘The Organization of 
a Home,” by ‘‘Dinah Sturgis,’”’ a pen 
name of Mrs. Belle Armstrong Whitney, 
of New York, who, previous to her mar- 
riage, was a capable newspaper woman in 
Boston, and a popular member of the 
New England Woman's Press Association. 
— Home Science Publishing Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

The town of Dublin, N. H., is the high. 
est village of New England, and a favor- 
ite resort for literary workers and artists. 
Here are located the summer homes of 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Profes- 
sors Raphael Pumpelly, Albert B. Hart, 
Richard Burton, and other prominent 
men. Kev. George Willis Cooke, the 
minister of the old Dublin parish church, 
contributes to the New England Magazine 
for August an excellent description of 
life in the town, entitling his paper ‘Old 
Times and New in Dublin,” dealing with 
true appreciation with its history and 
attractions. The article is admirably 
illustrated with portraits and views of 
summer homes and picturesque spots. 

The Century Magazine for August isa 
midsummer and travel number. ‘The 
Present Situation in Cuba’ is by Major- 
General Leonard Wood. Jacob Riis writes 
of ‘Feast Days in Little Italy.”’ John 
Burroughs gives a fascinating glimpse of 
the wild life about his slab-sided cabin 
near tke Hudson River at West Park. In 
“The River of Tea,” Miss E. R. Scid- 
more writes of the Yangtsze-kiang, and 
the city of Hankow. In a learned paper 
on the “Churches of Auvergne” Mrs, Van 
Rensselaer introduces the picturesque 
episode of Peter the Hermit’s preaching 
of the first crusade. Professor Wheeler’s 
‘‘Alexander in India’ has a graphic ac- 
count of the decisive victory that marked 
the crossing of the river Hydaspes. John 
R. Musick describes a town “In the Whirl 
of a Tornado,” and there is a learned ar- 
ticle on “‘Tornadoes”’ by Cleveland Abbe. 
Frank R. Stockton’s ‘Vizier’ treats of 
the relations with Moses and Joshua, 
Petrarch and Laura, Short stories are by 
Chester Bailey Fernald, Mary Tracy Earle, 
and Seumas McManus, Poetry and pic- 
ture-making are exemplified on many a 
page, one of the more striking features 
of the magazine being ““The Night Walk,” 
a poem by George Meredith.—Century 
Co., New York. 
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A CALL TO PRAYER. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

A well-known author describes a pa- 
thetic scene, in which an old man, over- 
whe'med by misfortune, and seemjngly 
forgotten by Christians, cries out, ‘I 
don’t know whatever the Lor«d’s people 
can be thinking of!’ I think our soldiers 
in the Philippines must sometimes echo 
the old man’s cry. Every now and then 
there comes from that far country, whither 
our young men have gone, a voice that 
tells of ‘ta day of grief and of desperate 
sorrow.” Yetthe same papers that give 
us these letters tell us that a hundred 
thousand men are needed to subdue the 
free spirits of the Filipinos. Are therea 
hundred thousand mothers in the United 
States who are willing to give their sons 
to this unholy cause? Is it Judea or is it 
Columbia of whom it is written, ‘‘Oh, 
daughter of my people, gird thee with 
sackcloth and wallow thyself in ashes; 
make thee mourning as for an only son 
most bitter lamentation.’’ ‘Behold the 
voice of the cry of the daughter of my 
people because of them that dwell in a 
far country.’”’ “‘My children are gone 
forth of me and they are not. My young 
m:n are fallen by the sword.”’ Is it Ra- 
chel or is it Virginia ‘‘weeping for her 
children, refusing to be comforted?” 

O mothers of America, rouse your- 
selves to the dangers of your country and 
yourchildren! You need not mourn help- 
lessly. God has puta mighty power into 
your hands. You cannot vote, but you 
can pray. Accept the gracious invitation 
of your Lord, ‘Seek Him who turneth 
the shadow of death into the morning.”’ 
Let this summer be to us a season of 
such heartfelt and devoted prayer that we 
shall truly “take hold on God,” for our 
country and our soldiers, that they may 
be delivered from the evils and the sor- 
rows that encompass them, that we may 
have peace. Pray in secret, but not in 
secret alone. Form mothers’ prayer- 
meetings and together claim God’s gra- 
cious promises and intercede for our 
beloved country and her children. They 
are your children, too. Oh, what words 
can I find to beg you to “seek the Lord 
continually, to seek Him with all your 
heart and with all your soul?” Call on 
your ministers to join with you, to aid 
you, to keep open the churches for inter- 
cession for our country. 

See I Kings, Chapter viii., verses 29 
to 39. 

And if, as we pray, God answers by 








Picturesque Building Lots at 


OAKHURST 


A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood, 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is ths most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It is 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston } 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham ang 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through q 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natural 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, eto, 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. We want customers who will 


buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We are building 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CivIL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


501 Tremont Building, Boston, 











teaching us something that women can 

do to hasten the day of peace, let us ‘‘be 

strong and very courageous to do it.’ 
A VIRGINIA WoMAN. 


Radiat 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MINNESO®BA. 
LAKE City, MInN., AuG. 8, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Minnesota State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has a novel project on 
hand for the first of September. It is 
their purpose to act as hostesses to all 
women in and out of the State who will 
become their guests during the week of 
the State Fair. 

The Board of Managers of the State 
Fair consider this organization of suffi- 
cient importance to make use of it as an 
attractive feature for their programme. 
Some time last fall, a member of one of 
the Federated Clubs, Mrs. Anna B, 
Underwood, conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing a Federation headquarters at the 
State Fair Ground. After fully maturing 
plans, she placed them before the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Federation, who 
adopted them with enthusiasm, Brought 
later before the State Fair Board of 
Managers they were endorsed heartily, 
and a commodious building was at once 
assigned for the use of the women. 

The general committee having charge 
of the work are: Anna B. Underwood, 
Chairman, Lake City, Martha Scott An. 
derson, Minneapolis, Mrs. Wm. Liggett, 
St. Anthony Park, Mrs. Thomas Mont- 
gomery, Ilamline, and Mrs. G. W. Somer- 
ville, Sleepy Eye. 

The club women are very enthusiastic, 
and are confident that much good will be 
accomplished through the headquarters. 
It will bring the members into closer 
acquaintanceship, and will give all an 
opportunity to meet with the officers, 
who will be present during the week. 
There will be a short programme each 
day, and if a visiting member has any 
idea of value, an occasion will be fur- 
nished for her to give it expression. If 
she has come for ideas, the only limit 
will be her capacity to receive. All 
women, whether club women or not, are 
cordially invited to visit the Federation 
Headquarters. A. B. U. 
e- 


IOWA. 





Drs MoINEs, AvG, 8, 1899. 

The Woman's Standard, the oflicial or- 
gan of the lowa Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, is now published at Waterloo. Mrs. 
Sarah W. Whitney is proprietor, and Dr. 
J. O. Stevenson is editor. From the 
August issue the following notes of in- 
terest are taken: 

The Des Moines club is one that never 
slumbers, but through twenty-eight years 
of existence has missed but one regular 
meeting. The members recently had a 
very enjyable picnic at which a large 
number were present. It was the occasion 
of their regular monthly meeting, and 
they had it out of doors this time, at 
lovely Union Park. The usual order of 
business was carried out, followed by a 
program of unusual interest, after which 
a basket supper was indulged in. Those 
attending unanimously report ‘‘a splendid 
time.’’ Mrs. Margaret Campbell was the 
principal speaker. 

The Ilon. J. L. Giesler’s speech, at the 
meeting of the P. E. Club, in Muscatine, 
on suffrage for women, was worthy of note, 
and his attitude toward the wants of his 
constituents, expressed in these words, 
“Whatever the Political Economy Club 
asks of me, they shall receive,”’ is the only 
just and correct one in any representa- 
tive. 

Mrs. Florence Maskery, of Maquoketa, 
is spending a pleasant vacation at Mount 





Pleasant Park, Clinton. Desirous of doing 
a little suffrage missionary work, she hag 
stirred up the club in that city to make a 
list of women who pay taxes, in prepara. 
tion for the presentation of this matter to 
the Legislature next January. 

The petitions to the Legislature of 1900, 
to submit to the male voters of Iowa an 
amendment striking the word ‘male’ 
from the constitution, are now being cir. 
culated. To encourage the canvass in 
Black Hawk County, Mrs.Sarah W. Whitney 
has offered as a prize for the longest list of 
names secured in that county before 
December 15, a copy of Mrs. Stanton’s 
“Eighty Years and more;”’ for the next 
longest list a copy of ‘‘The Legal Status of 
Women in Iowa,” 


——-_ > oe 


MISSOURI. 

Within the past four months nine wom. 
en have been shot,—nearly all of them 
fatally,—in the city of St. Louis, by angry 
and jealous husbands or lovers. The Cen- 
tral Christian Advocate says: 


An expert neurologist has examined 
each case, and has published results of 
his studies, showing that eight out of 
these nine men who set out on a murder- 
ous mission were victims of drink, and 
that they fortified themselves with liquor 
in advance of undertaking their desperate 
deeds. These figures, taken from a single 
city, may be accepted as typical of an ag- 
gregate which must be appalling. Apart 
from all other woes produced by liquor, 
this one needs to be emphasized: it nerves 
the arm of the murderer and the assassin. 
Were the account summed up, each year, 
of the number of men and women 
stabbed, shot, or beaten to death, by 
drunken assailants, the aggregate would 
be frightful. 








CASTLE SQuARE.—Elabororate prepa- 
rations have been made for the popular 
English melodrama, ‘The Sporting 
Duchess,”’ as the attraction of the com- 
ing two weeks. This play created a sen- 
sation in the theatrical worlds of Eng- 
land and America a few seasons ago, and 
was played to enormous audiences at the 
Hollis Street Theatre. The stock com- 
pany will be largely augmented to meet 
the demands of the cast, with twenty 
trained horses in the race track scene. 
The fall and winter season at the Castle 
Square begins on Monday, Sept. 4. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


BOOKS FOR SALE—3 volumes, procegdings 
of Mass. Historica) Society, viz: 1791 to 18%, 1535 
to 1855, 1863 to 1864. Also 17 vols. Appleton’s 
Encyclo., z vols. Picturesque America. i 

Address MISS ANNIE WALLCUT,? 57 
Mount Vernon St., West Roxbury, Mass. 











CUSTOM-MADE 


Cotton Shirt Waists 


= = 
MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
144 TREMONT STREET, 


Are proving very satisfactory to many 
women, as it gives them a waist with 
handmade buttonholes, perfect sewing, 
and in a shape that cannot be surpassed, 

AT A MUCH LOWER PRICE, 
without the discouraging feature of wait- 
ing four or five weeks for them. 
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